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ESSAY ON INTELLECTUAL VIGOUR. 


** When theoretical knowledge and practical skill are happily combined in the 
same person, the intellectual power of man appears in its full perfection,’’—DuGaLp 
STEWART. 

THERE is no class of subjects of knowledge which more requires accuracy 
of definition than what includes ethical and intellectual philosophy ; while 
there are perhaps none, in which definition becomes so difficult and hazard- 
ous. When, for example, we speak of “ strength of mind,”’ it is far easier 
to describe, to explain, to modify, than to make a formal statement or enun- 
ciation.* If strength of mind be considered in a moral and religious view, 
it belongs to numbers who otherwise possess no claim to the distinction. 
The sincere and practical believer in a future life, he who habitually thinks 
and feels and speaks and acts from a reference of his thoughts, his emotions, 
his words and conduct, to this belief, has a larger comprehension of soul 
than the mere man of the world, however robust in his faculties, or eminent 
by his scientific and literary attainments. It is not of that sort of mental 
vigour—the best, though not the rarest—that I shall now treat. My remarks 
and my illustrations will be limited to strength, as it regards the memory, 
the paw dace the imagination, both separately and in their mutual union. 

At the same time, there is so far a connexion of man’s intellectual with 
his moral character, that we perceive his mental powers to be affected by his 
moral habits, and the influence to be, in some degree, reciprocal. Proofs of 
the connexion will be brought forward in this essay. Nor will they be fo- 
reign to its leading object. 

f we investigate the nature of strength of mind, we shall be led, almost 
unavoidably, to take some of our ideas of it from strength of body. The 
analogy is not fanciful. Strength, power, vigour, are words that respec- 
tively, and in themselves, convey the same thought, whether they be used as 
to what is corporeal or what is intellectual. The only difference in these 
two cases seems to be that strength, when predicated of the body, is a term 
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* Strength of character must be distinguished from strength of mind, some portion 
of which, nevertheless, it implies and requires. On strength of character, see the 
late Dr. Aikin’s admirable Letters to his Son, Vol, I. No. ii, 
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employed literally and primarily—when of the mind, secondarily and figu- 
ratively. Not forgetting this slender distinction, let us notice some of the 
more obvious points ofthe resemblance. 

The strength of the body depends in no inconsiderable measure on the 
relatively just proportion of its par's and members. To strength of mind 
the same sort of proportion ts essential, True vigour of the intellect exists 
only where all its faculties are so well and rightly cultivated that they assist 
each other, and produce jointly the greatest possible efiect. Memory alone 
is incapable of constituting what we denominate a strong and powerful 
mind: so is judgment; so is imagination, Even a large storehouse of facts 
will be useless if we are unable to distinguish and separate them, and to 
avail ourseives of them for the purposes of study and of life. Not more va- 
luable is a capacity of the nicest discrimination, of the closest reasoning, 
where we have scarcely any materials on which to exercise it: and fancy, 
which combines rather than creates, will be improved, within certain limits, 
by recollection and by taste. Those theories and plans of education are not 
a little faulty, in which no regard is paid to each of the grand divisions of 
the mental powers, and which make no provision for eliciting all of them, 
for encouraging their growth, and for directing their application. To lay it 
down as a general rule, that memory and judgment are incompatible with 
one another, or a sound understanding with a hvely imagination, is to com- 
mit a great speculative and practical error. Striking instances of this kind 
of disumion have, no doubt, been recorded, and may be perceived. They 
are the more striking from their comparative rarity. We can trace them 
usually to defects in early instruction and discipline : and they should be 
cited as exceptions, instead of being urged as precedents. 

As bodily vigour, if not produced, is, however, maintained and increased 
by exercise, so intellectual vigour, to be possessed in any perfection, must 
be used. In this respect, too, the laws which govern our animal and those 
which regulate our mental constitution, are the same. Acts of strength are, 
in both cases, made requisite to the end of forming habits of strength. Gra- 
dual declension of force is the consequence, and, ultimately, the punishment, 
of supineness. At first sight we may wonder at the vastness of the cor- 
poreal power which some men exert : but our astonishment vanishes when 
we observe the means employed by them for the attainment and the aug- 
mentation of this power. It is thus as to intellectual might. In both parts 
of our frame there may exist, unquestionably, a sort of constitutional predis- 
positron to strength or to weakness : yet this is not nearly so important as 
the added strength or weakness arising in the one instance from wise and 
assiduous, in the other from neglected or perverted, cultivation. 

{ shall glance at a further point of resemblance between the vigour of the 
body and that of the intellect. A main benefit of a sound and healthy state 
of the body, is the strength which it supplies against the less favourable 
etiects of the atmosphere and the seasons. In like manner, from the healthy 
condition of the powers of the mind scarcely any higher advantage results 
than its freedom from a susceptibility of gross prejudices and partial views. 
There are men 


Servile to all the skyey influences, 
rhat do this habitation, where they keep, 
Hourly assail. 


Others are so fortified, by nature or habit, against these sudden and extreme 
vicissitudes, that hardly any thing disturbs the force and compactness of thei 
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corporeal frame. As to both the body and the mind, there is a health (not 
a little to be prized) which consists simply in a sense of ease and comfort : 
there is a health, too, which consists in robustness ; and this, assuredly, is 
far the more valuable for every grand and extensively useful purpose. The 
man who desires to bless a large number of his race, by means of his intel- 
lectual labours, should possess a comprehensive soul, which looks much be- 
yond local and temporary circumstances, though it does not despise them. 
He should be capable of viewing important subjects and measures 1 all their 
bearings, of anticipating and meeting objections, and of successfully contend- 
ing with difficulties, from which ordinary inquirers turn away. This is the 
privilege of few: it belongs to those alone who are pre-eminent in strength 
of mind, 

It will be proper to take notice of some of the most unequivocal marks 
and effects of a vigorous intellect. 

A man characterized by such an intellect, depreciates no branch of science 
or learning, however foreign to his immediate pursuits or taste, and though 
the cultivation of it may have been forbidden by the circumstances of his 
own life. It is the property of a weak and narrow mind to magnify its 
favourite studies, and to look down with contempt on labourers in other 
departments of literature and philosophy. These boastings and these cen- 
sures flow from vanity and undue self-love : they are dictated by the preju- 
dices of a pedantic bigotry. Johnson says of Zachariah Mudge, “ He had 
that general curiosity to which no kind of knowledge is inditlerent or super- 
fluous.”’ It is a very honourable and instructive record, and richly merits 
attention from those who are solicitous to witness or experience a high im- 
provement of the intellectual powers. To the robustness of those powers 
more than this quality will, I admit, be indispensable : yet mental strength, 
in its greatest comparative perfection, cannot exist without the * general 
cunostty’? which Johnson has so well described. The individual in whom 
such energy resides, may perhaps be excluded by his situation from oppor- 
tunities of traversing all or even many of the paths of truth and knowledge ; 
while of his ability to explore a// with more than ordinary success, no ques- 
tion can, in justice, be entertained. 

Persons who are very eminent for their mental vigour, do not find it to 
be oppressed—but rather aided—by the ample, diversified and curious 
stores of erudition with which it may happen to be accompamed. They 
bear no likeness to edifices in which the weight and position of the super- 
structure injure the foundation : on the contrary, they resemble those beau- 
tiful and well-proportioned buildings, where each part lends support to each 
and to the whole, and every thing affects the eye with admiration and de- 
light. A man of learning should aim at being master of it, instead of sur- 
rendering himself to it as its slave. In the catalogue of scholars and philo- 
sophers the name of Grotius appears, on this account, with signal lustre. 
Lord Bacon's, too, attracts our regard for the same reason ; though some- 
what less conspicuously. Nor ought those of Locke and of Sir William 
Jones to be omitted. in all these individuals, surpassing talents and various, 
extensive and profound knowledge were most happily combined together. 
Had some of the early circumstances of the life of a distinguished school- 
= and friend of Jones—the late Dr. Parr—been more auspicious, 
another impressive example might have been afforded of strong intellectual 
powers improved—not injured—by superior literary accumulations.* 





* iy those who knew Dr. Parr his memory will be most respectfully cherished 
"y ~ *) 
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To be vigorous, it is requisite that the mind be clear and active ; thougl) 
its clearness and activity will not alone form its vigour. Great powers of 
intellect are sometimes enfeebled by bigotry, political and theological. The 
instance of Dr. Samuel Johnson will naturally present itself to many of my 
readers, ** No one excelled him,’’ remarks a very capable judge, * in th 
native strength and sagacity of his understanding, and in the justness and 
energy of his sentiments with regard to those subjects which he permitted 
himself to examine without restraint. But there were subjects concerning 
which he did not dare to think freely, and these were subjects of the utmost 
importance. He did not dare to think freely on the most momentous con- 
cerns of religion and government; and hence he remained through life the 
slave of ilhberal and contemptible prejudices.’’* 

A mind of the first order in point of the strength of its talents, will be 
superior to vanity, arrogance, literary jealousies and envy, and the influence 
of malignant, corrupt, and corroding passions. It will seek and obtain, like 
Milton's, its resources within itself: its possessor, like Ailton, will be 
** calm and confident, little disappointed,”” amidst apparent or real neglect, 
** not at all dejected, relying on his own merit with steady consciousness, 
and waiting without impatience the vicissitudes of opinion, and the impar- 
tiality of a future generation.”*+ The tranquillity, the usefulness, the repu- 
tation of such men as Lord Bacon, Dryden, Pope, Swift, Bentley, Warbur- 
ton, Churchill, and Byron, had been well consulted, if the factions, the 
intrigues, and, as to some of them, the profligacy of the age, had not been 
suffered to interfere with the eilaimead and manly exercise of their charac- 
teristic energies of mind. 

Considerable force of intellect is seldom, if ever; unaccompanied by a 
delicate sense of the nature and shades of evidence, and by a superior power 
of abstraction ; habits these of more than ordinary value among qualities 
exclusively mental! Men of feeble and contracted faculties are prone to 
confound one class of proofs with another: and hence they sometimes doubt 
and sometimes believe without, and even against, reason. ‘These men, too, 
do not accustom themselves to the labour of generalizing and arranging 
the subjects of their knowledge and reflection : their facts are insulated, 
their ideas disjointed. Did not the discipline of Porson’s younger days, and 
the favourite studies of the whole of Sir Isaac Newton's protracted life, 
greatly contribute to make both of them eminent judges and masters of rea- 
soning, even beyond their chosen departments of literature and ant” 








for his generous feelings, his benevolent actions and character, his warm regard for 
the welfare of mankind and of his country, his intrepidity in vindicating traduced 
and injured worth, (especially the calumniated Priestley, himself the example of 4 
highly vigorous mind,) his very extraordinary attainments in ancient literature, the 
compass, depth and accuracy of his information, and his powers of quick perception, 
retentive grasp, and forcible expression. It might have been happy if he had re- 
tained less of the manners and spirit of his original profession, had in a less degree 
valued and received the incense of flattery, and been less studious of pouring out all 
his stores of reading. His “* Spital Sermon” fails in perspicuity and discrimination : 
his “* Letter to the Dissenters of Birmingham”’ exhibits his infellectual vigour in the 
fairest light. ‘ 

* Dr. Kippis, MS. Lectures. 

+ This fine picture is drawn by Dr. Johnson, whose injustice to our great Pp 
cannot, however, be forgotten. 
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DR. DRUMMOND'S LETTERS TO LORD MOUNTCASHELL. 
(Continued from p. 707.) 


IN resuming our analysis of Dr. Drummond's Letters, we cannot refrain 
from introducing an additional illustration to those which they atlord of the 
qualifications of Lord Mountcashell for a religious reformer, His Lordship 
assisted at the Annual Meeting of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, in the 
City-Road Chapel, on the 5th of May last. The managers, not very dis- 
creetly, entrusted his Lordship with a motion, But he was a Lord; and 
the motion was only * that the Report be received and printed.” How- 
ever, he made a speech, and expatiated upon the “ signs of the times,”’ and 
the ** approach of the latter days,’ and * the dawn of reformation’’ in the 
East, and in the West, and elsewhere. In Ireland, particularly, he praised 
certain Protestant missionaries for the not very decorous or prudent practice 
of taking their stand at the doors of Catholic chapels, to assail the congrega- 
tion with their exhortations as they entered or departed. But who shall 
raise a question about prudence or decorum, when Heaven has declared its 
approval by divine interpositions, by awful judgments, and when these pu- 
nitive miracles are multiplying so as to form one of the “ signs of the 
times’ > We give his Lordship’s personal testimony to these extraordinary 
occurrences in his own language, as preserved in the Evangelical Magazine 
(pp. 253, 254) : 

“‘ He would mention one case, for the truth of which he could vouch. A 
missionary came to a village on a Sunday, and, placing himself in the open 
air near the chapel, began to preach to those who flocked around him. The 
Catholic clergyman, ma was of course much annoyed at this, had placed 
himself near him, at the head of a crowd, and whenever the preacher came to 
a strong point, he raised his hand as a signal to the crowd, who immediately 
set up a shout, so as completely to drown the voice of the preacher. The 
missionary, however, continued his discourse to the end. On the following 
day, the priest was passing near the place, and he said to a friend, at the same 
time raising his arm and pointing, ‘ There is the ~ where that cursed Pha- 
risee preached to the people.’ In that instant, and while his arm was stretch- 
ed out, he was struck with paralysis. His arm fell powerless by his side, his 
mouth became distorted, he fell back, and was shen home in a state of in- 
sensibility, and is not yet quite recovered. There was another instance of 
a priest, who was a great opponent of Bibles and Bible reading, who, at one 
of the simultaneous meetings, was struck with a paralytic shock, and never 
were afterwards, These were instances of the visitation of God, which he 
also classed amongst the ‘ signs of the times.’ ” 

It is terrible that, in the present state of Ireland, such heads should be 
meddling with the religion of its population, His Lordship concluded by 
aflirming that, ‘ people might say what they pleased about religious inquiry 
not going forward in Ireland, but he could state, from his own knowledge, 
that it was progressing rapidly.’’ We can only hope that ‘* his own know- 
ledge”’ referred to his own mind; and that he will refrain from making 
speeches and organizing missions for an Irish reformation, until this *“ ra- 
pidly progressing” inquiry shall have brought him to an acquaintance with 
the truth, that they upon whom the Tower of Siloam fell and slew them, 
were not sinners above all that dwelt in Jerusalem. 

In Dr. Drummond's Fourth Letter an exposition is given of one of the 
rules of the ** New Reformation Society,’’ as it has been ostentatiously, but 
rather rematurely, called; which, as being new in more senses than one 


to English readers, we here subjoin : 
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a Dr. Drummond's Letters to Lord Mountcashell. 


‘Suffer me now to address a few observations to your Lordship on th 
subject of the ‘ New Reformation Society” Of that Society you are a Vice 
President, and have adopted one of its fundamental resolutions, that none 
can be admitted as a member who does not profess belief in the doctrine ot 
the Trinity. This is a strange rule to be adopted by geutlemen who boast of 
the independence of the mind, and the dignity of human nature, and who ad- 
vocate the sufliciency of Scripture, and the necessity of dashing down the 
yoke of Papal tyranny, But why stop with insisting on subscription to that 
one article? Why not insist on the ‘ thirty-nine,’ those ‘ forty stripes save 
one,’ that are inflicted with so little merey on the conscience of numbers? 
The same principle which justifies the imposition of one such article, will 
justify the imposition of all. It must, however, be granted, that the framers 
of that resolution have shewn some regard for liberty of conscience, by leaving 
great latitude of choice as to the particular Trinity in which they require a 
profession of belief. You are aware, my Lord, that there are thirty or forty 
different Trinities, and as no one is particularly specified, it is presumed that 
all Trinitarians who pay a guinea yearly are equally admissible as members 
of the * Holy Alliance,’ whether they embrace the Platonic, the Aristotelian, 
the Ciceronian, or the Swedenborgian Trinity; profess belief in the three 
distinet intelligent minds of Sherlock, in the three ‘ some-whats’ of Doctor 
Wallis, in ‘ the Trinity of the mob and lazy divines,’ or in the whole aggre- 
gate at once. But would it not have placed the Society on a still broader and 
not less scriptural foundation, and have been as effectual in promoting peace 
on earth, and good-will among men, which your Lordship will allow are 
evangelical objects, to resolye that the members should protess obedience to 
the two great ‘ laws on which hang all the law and the prophets’? Such 
profession would have some practical use ; but what good can be hoped from 
profession of belief in a dogma, concerning which there is so much disagree- 
ment among Christians—which no human being can either explain or under- 
stand—and which, since the first attempt to graft it on Christianity, has dis- 
turbed the public peace, and subverted the designs of the gospel? Is there 
not room to suspect, my Lord, that the framers of that resolution ‘ knew not 
what spirit they were of,’ but that they acted under the influence of that 
earthly wisdom which is opposed to the ‘ wisdom that is from above’? Their 
desire, it seems, is to emancipate our Roman Catholic brethren from the 
thraldom of Popery, to stimulate to the study of the Holy Scriptures, and to 
the assertion of that ‘ liberty wherewith Christ has made us free.’ Splendid 

rofessions, it must be owned. But we are not to trust too implicitly to pro- 
edad for we are desired ‘ not to believe every spirit, but to try the spirits, 
whether they be of God.’ And we read in the Second Epistle of Peter of 
* false pro shets and false teachers, of wells without water, and of clouds that 
are curled with a tempest ;’ i.e. of empty reformers, whose understandings 
are enveloped in mists, and borne aloft, by their specific levity, to the ine- 
teoric and stormy regions of fanaticism and folly ; perambulating declaimers, 
and mind-enslaving liberators, ‘ who speak great swelling words of vanity, 
* * * and while they promise liberty, they are themselves the servants of 
corruption.’ (See 2 Peter ii. }7—19.) Is it not amusing, but at the same 
time melancholy, to hear them shouting freedom to the captive, while they 
are riveting the ‘ iron that will enter his soul’? They cut asunder the tes 
which attach him to the creed of his fathers, then hang a millstone round his 
neck, and desire him to go and explore the unfathomable depths of theology 
to find * the pearl of great price!’ But the Unitarian has no reason to com 
plain of any injury offered to his belief. On the contrary, my Lord, the Re- 
formation Societies have viven him a complete triumph. by the abov ¢ resd- 
lution, they have clearly demonstrated that the doctrine of the ‘ Three i 
One,” cannot be left to stand on a scriptural foundation. They have be- 
trayed a consciousness that the word of God lends it no support; may, that 
the study of that word would make all its readers Unitarians, which it as- 
suredly would und which mn the end. it assuredly will; and, thertfure, to 
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enard against this inevitable consequence, they arrogate a privilege which was 
never assumed by the apostles in al the plenitude of their miraculous powers. 
The apostles never said, that in order to be Christians, we must believe in a 
tri-une incarnate God—but that there is ‘ one God and Father of all, who is 
above all, and through all, and in you all.’ (Ephes. iv. 6.) 

‘“‘ If the Scriptures teach another doctrine, if they contain a resolution that 
the members of the church of Christ must profess belief in a tri-une Deity, 
why not leave them to do their own office, to teach their own lesson? Are 
they incapable of revealing to the understanding, even of the most simple, all 
the tenets necessary to salvation? Is it not the boast of Protestants, that the 
Scripture is so plain, that he who runs may read; and that all honest in- 
quirers may find from it the true path to life everlasting without the light of 
an Infallible Church? But one of its doctrines, it seems, and that one, too, 
of the first importance, has been left in such obscurity, that many wise and 
learned men cannot find it; and, therefore, a new Reformation Society starts 
up with its superior torch-light to guide them to the discovery, and declares 
that no man who is so blind as not to see, or so perverse as not to profess, at 
least, that he sees it, can be a member of its sanctified body. Such a decla- 
ration, my Lord, is a disgrace to any association calling itself Protestant. 
Let it renounce the name, and assume another more appropriate. [ts reso- 
lution is an insult to the Scriptures, and Protestantisin disclaims it. What 
triumph, too, does it afford to those whom its members wish to convert! A 
number of Reformers array themselves against Popery, and commence their 
operations by adopting a Popish principle! They speak of the sufficiency of 
Scripture, and, at the same time, virtually acknowledge its insufficiency, and 
sanction the traditions of the church which they wish to overthrow, by an- 
nexing to it a doctrine which has nothing but tradition and church authority 
for its support! Marvellous inconsistency! How must such proceedings 
tend to impede the progress of the true Reformation, while they provoke the 
ridicule and scorn of every intelligent mind among those who are the intended 


objects of conversion !”—Pp. 35—37. 
The close affinity between Orthodoxy and Infallibility is thus clearly set 
forth : 


** Orthodoxy, my Lord, is not the daughter of evangelical truth ; for then 
she could take her stand on the Bible, and defy all the host of hell to move 
her. In vain should we endeavour to trace in her origin or history any one 
of the characteristics of ‘ the wisdom that is from above.’ She is not * pure;’ 
for her garments are dyed in the blood of the saints, and she ‘ sayours not 
the things that be of God, but those that be of men.’ She is not ‘ percnenty 
for she is in perpetual hostility with her neighbours; neither is she ‘ gentle 
and easy to be entreated,’ but stern and peremptory, wrathful and vindictive ; 
nor ‘ full of mercy and of good fruits,’ for then she would not have per- 
secuted and exterminated men for their opinions when she had the power, 
nor now, when, by the blessing of God, she is deprived of that power, would 
she continue to curse and vituperate; nor ‘ without partiality,’ for she ad- 
heres bigotedly to her own dogmas, and renders no justice to the talents and 
virtues, the motives and conduct, of any who are not of her own school; nor 
‘ without hypocrisy,’ for when an interest is to be secured, she can become 
sycophantic, assume the mask of liberality, and act the e and y Ae the 
language, of Arius or Socinus. The very name which she audaciously 
assumes, viz. Orthodoxy, or Right Opinion, is a proof of her enormous 
arrogance, Well does the adoption of such a title exemplify how the world 
is imposed on by names, how often Satan appears transformed into an angel 


of light, and how 
‘ With devotion’s visage, 

And pious action, wen do sugar o'er 

The devil himself.’ 




































































































736 Dr. Drummond’s Letters to Lord Mountcashell. 
But let her be touched by Ithuriel’s spear, exhibited in her true shape, and 
called by her proper name, and she will be recognized as the near relative, 
or, as she has before been denominated, the sister of that pretended infalli- 
bility which the Protestants so loudly decry. Yes, my Lord, you and the 
Reformers blame the Pope and the Roman Catholic Church for assuming the 
name of infallible; but are they more presumptuous, or more reprehensible, 
than those who assume the name of orthodox ? 

“‘In what respects, my Lord, does orthodoxy differ from infuallibility? 
Did not both make their first appearance in the dark ages; and have they 
not travelled the same course together, friends and allies, till Protestantism 
caused a separation between them, and thence rivals and mortal enemies? 
In origin, in genius, in disposition, in arrogant pretension, and in decided 
hostility to the dearest interests of man, they bear to each other too striking 
a similitude to escape the most careless observer. The style of their language 
we them to have been taught the same lessons in the same school. 
nfallibility raising high her head with its triple crown, in a conclave of 
— and Cardinals, says proudly, ‘ I am she who cannot err: my counsels 
and decrees proceed from the immediate inspiration of God, as is proved 
by the declaration of Christ to his apostles, Lo! I am with you always, even to 
the end of the world.’ Protestant Orthodoxy, standing between Luther and 
Calvin, backed by the Council of Nice, b » some superstitious fathers of 
dubious testimony, and a long array of civil authorities, says, with equal 
pride, ‘I have discovered the secret things of God; I hold the keys that 
unlock the mysterious doors of heaven; I have explored the profundities of 
hell, and passed the empyrean threshold of the skies; I alone know the true 
rath to ielioee I have traced it in my Athanasian chart; I have described 
it in my Westminster confession; and all who do not follow my guidance 
must perish everlastingly.’ Infallibility, burning with ire, to hear of such an 
invasion of her own imagined rights, exclaims, ‘ I am the true queen of the 
Church founded on Peter; I hold the keys of heaven and of hell; what I 
bind is bound; what I loose is loosed; and from me there is no appeal. I 
absolve from all sin; I release from the den of purgatorial fire ; my unction 
is the seal of the children of God, and their passport to the kingdom of 
heaven.’ ‘Thou the true queen of the Church!’ replies Protestant Ortho- 
doxy, with disdain; ‘thou art no queen, but the false usurper of a title and 
dominion to which thou hast no legitimate claim. The church of Christ 1s 
not founded on Peter alone, but on the twelve apostles, whose doctrines I 
rightly understand, and whose representative behold in me.’ ‘ In thee!’ 
retorts Infallibility—* monstrous presumption! In thee! an_ apostate and 
rebel, who hast involved thyself in the Renmatite guilt of schism, and art 
lopped off as a rotten branch from the true vine, fit only to feed the 
flames |’ "—Pp. 38—40. . 

“The religion of the gospel, my Lord, has one uniform and consistent 
character ; ‘ Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.’ But 
can this be predicated either of orthodoxy or infallibility? Have they not, 
as it suited their interests or necessities, assumeds variety of forms, Inso- 
much that the orthodoxy and infallibility of one age are not the orthodoxy 
and infallibility of another age? The infallible decrees of one Pope or 
Council are set aside by the infullible deerees of another Pope or Council ; 
and these, in their turn, are discovered to be as far from the true infallible 
as any of their predecessors. So is it with orthodoxy. It assumes different 
forms in different periods ; and in one church takes an attitude and a drapery 
to which it has no similitude in another. A belief in the five Calvinistic 
points is, with one, the grand criterion—with another, a belief in ‘ the thirty- 
nine articles.” Transubstantiation and the supremacy of the Pope form part 
of the orthodoxy of a third. ; 

** Quo tencam vultus mutantem Protea nodo ? Hor. 
** Say, while she changes thus, what chains can biud . 
These various forms, this Proteus of the mind? — Francis.—Pp. 49, il. 
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“ The gospel, my Lord, is a plain and intelligible rule of faith and prac- 
tice ; but the instant orthodoxy begins to comment on it, she throws all into 
unutterable confusion, She darkens what is clear, perplexes what is simple, 
denies what the word of God aflirms, and aflirms what it most positively 
denies. She does not mould her creed according to the Scriptures, but the 
Scriptures according to her creed; and hence the most violent wresting of 
their meaning, false readings, false interpretations, false criticisms, and 
obstinate retention of interpolated words and texts. She constructs an 
enormous pile of doctrines on one or two Hebrew plurals, and overlooks the 
nine hundred and ninety-nine singulars, any one of which is suflicient to 
subvert the whole of her Babel. She makes awful inferences from uncertain 
premises, and despises the positive conclusions which are already formed 
for us in the word of inspiration. She is fall of incongruities and contradic- 
tions. She invests man with the attributes of the Almighty, and humbles 
the Almighty to the condition of man. Scripture exhorts us to ‘ work out 
our own salvation with fear and trembling.’ She ridicules the idea of our 
doing aught to promote any such object. Scripture desires us not to judge, 
lest we be judged. She constitutes herself universal judge, and condemns to 
unutterable woe all who are not of her way. Scripture desires us to bless, 
and to curse not; she curses, and blesses none but her own, She speaks of 
charity and liberty of conscience; yet, for a dissent from her opinion, would 
deprive the steward of his stewardship, and make a desert of the poor man’s 
vineyard. When wisdom pauses and reflects, she dashes unblushingly 
forward; for ‘ fools rush in where angels fear to tread.’ The Scriptures 
exhort us ‘in understanding to be men.’ ‘Prostrate the understanding !’ 
exclaims Orthodoxy. She treats reason with contempt and scorn whenever 
it is against her; but pays it due homage when she thinks it will plead in 
her behalf. She sinks judgment, and exalts imagination. She becomes 
literal where she ought to be figurative, and figurative where she ought to be 
literal. She substitutes feelings for principles, faith for practice, and the 
glosses of her own carnal mind for the spiritual truths of the gospel. Havin 
tried to extinguish ‘ the light that is in us,’ she kindles a taper by a spark o 
her own folly, to guide us through regions that are glowing in the splendours 
of an unclouded sun, Unhappy they who follow its guidance! Polluted by 
its colly, and blinded by its smoke, they may bid a long farewell to the pure 


air and the cheering light of heaven.”—Pp. 43, 44. 
Letter Fifth and last opens with some judicious observations on practical 


reform, which we would press on the attention of all legislators, and parti- 
cularly those (they are but few) who are disposed to take an interest in the 


fate of poor deserted Ireland. 

‘You have expressed your desire for a new reformation, and no desire 
can be more laudable. It is the wish of every good man, in every age and 
country, to be not only a witness, but an actor in such projects as tend to 
advance the happiness and exalt the dignity of his species, It is delightful 
to wark the progress of improvement in arts, sciences, commerce, agricul. 
ture, and in every branch of political economy; to see regions long iInacces- 
sible penetrated by highways and canals; the wilderness converted into a 


garden; havens of safety constructed on inhospitable shores; and mines of 
Nor is it less grateful 


wealth explored in rocky and mountainous regions, . . 
to the moral taste to witness the developement of the mental faculties—igno- 


rance retreating before knowledge, vice before virtue, and superstition before 
religion—a people emerging from darkness to light, and from the miseries of 
barbarism to the blessings of civilization and refinement. : 

“To effect such objects as these seems to have been the business of the 
early reformers among the Heathens ; for the Heathens, my Lord, had 
reformers as well as we, and their example appears to be not unworth of 
imitation. They justly supposed that a due attention to the manual employ- 
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ments, and to the bodily ease and comfort of those whom they wished to 
reform, would be no unserviceable ally of their cause. They thought, per- 
haps, that the moral, like the poetical vein, could not flow with much free- 
dom while chilled by cares about the necessities of life. Hunger and idleness, 
or want of occupation, are evil persuaders; and if they are unfavourable, as 
« high authority informs us they are, to the enthusiasm of genius, they are 
not less so to the progress of moral improvement. 


** Magne meutis opus, vec de lodice paranda 

Attonite, currus et equos, faciesque Deorum 

Aspicere, Juv. Sat, vii. 66. 
** (! tis th’ exclusive business of a breast 

Impetuous, uncontroull’d—not one distrest 

About a rug at night—to paint th’ abodes, 

The steeds, the chariots, and the forms of gods. Girrorp, 


* The Heathen reformers, therefore, took care to find useful occupation 
for the people, employed them in agriculture, mitigated the ferocity of their 
temper by wholesome, equitable laws, terminated their wars, distributed lands, 
founded cities. 


** Terras hominumque colunt genus, aspera bella 
Compouunt, agros assiguant, oppida condunt. Hor. 


* Though much has been done in the province occupied by such reformers 
as these, much still remains to be done. Would it not be well, then, to 
commence a new reformation by finding employment for the hands of the 
industrious, as well as by proposing subjects of metaphysical divinity to the 
heads of the reflecting? As you are sensible, my Lord, that the morals of 
the people require to be improved, would it not also be well to try what 
reformation can be effected on ¢hem, before your Lordship proceed to the 
more difficult task of compelling your countrymen to receive the opinions 
which have been marshalled for their adoption? Morats are more tangible 
subjects for operation than opinions. he latter are subtle and capricious ; 
‘such stuff as dreams are made of;’ mutable in colour as the chameleon; 
combined with fiery elements, and like the winds in the airy halls of Molus, 
constantly struggling to break loose, and sweep the world before them. But 
morals have more consistency, and less vivacity; they are palpable, and 
exposed to observation; their character is grave and philosophic; they are 
manageable, and can be established on fixed principles. Were half the atten- 
tion given to morals that is given to wild imaginations and unscriptural 
theories, we should soon behold a much improved state of society. At all 
events, it would be worth while to make the trial. What would your Lord- 
ship think of founding a society for the reformation of morals? Such a 
society has been founded in France, which, instead of acting like the New 
Reformation Society patronized by your Lordship, avoids ‘ all discussions, 
both political and religious, which have a tendency to inflame the passions.’ 
This is precisely the society wanted in Ireland; and were you to become its 
founder, you would do more for the benefit of your country and your own 
lasting fame, than ever you will achieve by your connexion with the new 
reformers, We want no such reformation as they would bring us; we have 
already too much excitement from opinions: we want our passions to be 
allayed, and the practical duties of life fulfilled: we want conciliation, peace, 
brotherly kindness, charity. Much good might be done in this distracted 
land by a few able missionaries from a society of the foregoing description, 
to remind us, in these doctrinal times, that Christianity is something else 
than a tissue of dogmas, concerning which no two individuals are agreed. 
1 do not mean, my Lord, that they should teach dry systems of ethics, 
though these would not be amiss, certainly preferable to a false, demoralizing 
theology ; but that they should teach Christian virtues on Christian principles, 
snd that they should begin by removing the chief impediments to improve: 
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inent ; viz. ‘ implicit faith, blind submission to authority, timid fear, a distrust 
of our powers, an inattention to our own importance, and the good purposes 
we are uble to effect.’ Frequent exposition of the ten commandments, 
lectures on the reciprocal duties of master and servant, husband and wife, 
parent and child; a little reasoning, now and then, after the manner of Paul, 
on ‘ righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come,’ would be as useful, 
at least, as the constant repetition of a catalogue of cant phrases, which 
convey no distinct ideas to the understanding. An cocnstensl admonition to 
add to our faith the seven Christian virtues which that great apostle connects 
with it, would be not less edifying to the community, than some of the dis- 
courses on the predestinated number of the damned, with which certain 
expounders sometimes comfort their hearers. Your Lordship’s good neigh- 
bours of Kilkenny, though they have long been accustomed to have their 
imaginations wrapt to the third heaven, or swept through the abyss below, 
on the fiery wing of orthodox declamation, would probably now have no 
objection to listen to a homily on the parable of the unjust steward. A few 
exhortations on such subjects would engage attention, for a time at least, 
by their novelty; and though they should produce less pe and 
thrilling emotions than some of the ‘ peculiar doctrines’ which are so 
difficult of comprehension, they might have a not less permanently beneficial 
influence both on the conduct and happiness of men.”—Pp. 45—47. 


After delineating the character of a true reformer, as exemplified in the 
lives of the prophets and apostles, our author administers some very whole- 
some advice to those orthodox teachers who, with more zeal than knowledge, 
fancy they best display that zeal in the propagation of what they have 
worked themselves up to a belief is pure Christianity, by reviling and 
railing at all who hold opinions at variance with their own. We know no 
one on this side the water who would be more likely to be benefited by 
these admonitions than that greatest of theological outs, the Rev. Edward 
Irving, whose vituperations against Socinians, as (for purposes best known 
to himself) he is pleased to call Unitarians, are far too ** base, common, 
aud popular,”’ to be easily forgotten by those who have endured the misery 


of hearing them. 


‘** Let those who are desirous of a new reformation repeat the lessons and 
follow the example of Christ and his apostles. Insteac of bewildering the 
minds of the people, by insisting on inexplicable mysteries, let them teach 
principles, virtues, duties. Let them lecture on love to God and love to man; 
on justice, mercy, veracity, temperance, the blessings of industry, resurrec- 
tion, and judgment; and, with the Apostle Paul, let them exhort men * to 
study to be quiet and mind their own business.’ When they are in a hostile 
humour and disposed to wield the arms of church militant, let them 6 vend 
their martial eden in warring with hypocrisy, falschood, calumny ; with the 
propagators of ‘ profane and old wives’ fables,’ and with that spirit of self- 
conceit which assumes the name of evangelical, which is per etually active in 
disturbing the peace of society, and, with matchless impudence, obtruding 
into the bosoms of private families, and when it has set father and mother, 
and sons and daughters, all at variance with each other, about points which 
nobody understands, blasphemously asserting, that it has only fulfilled the 
words of holy writ, ‘ that Christ came not to send peace, but a sword,’ Let 
them empty the vials of their holy wrath on impostors, ‘ who devour widows 
houses,’ and ‘ for a pretence make long ay cea d and on such female idlers 
and tattlers’ as Paul speaks of in the fifth chapter of his First Epistle to Ti- 
mothy, ‘ who wander about from house to house, speaking things which 7 
ought not” In place of uttering fanatical rhapsodies, or making the pulpit a 
stave for the exhibition of such theatrical tricks as the tearing of heterodox 
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pamphlets in pieces, and showering down the fragments, as if they were so 
many flakes of brimstone wrath, on the heads of the devoted audience, let 
them speak a little common sense, and stooping from their cloudy elevation, 
condescend to accost men who walk on the ground. While they promise li- 
berty and give the Scriptures, as the charter of emancipation, with one hand, 
let them not wrest away the right of private judgment with the other. Nei- 
ther let them descant against good works, as if their performance were a 
crime; there is no danger of their becoming oppressive, either by their mul- 
titude or their weight ; but sometimes deign to quote the injunction of our 
Lord, ‘ Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father, which is in heaven.’ Let them sometimes 
also quote the Epistle of James, which declares, that faith without works is 
dead, and shew that there is some difference between the dead works of the 
ceremonial law, and the living works of ‘ faith, hope, and charity; these 
three ; but the greatest of these is charity.’ 

“ The anxiety manifested by the new reformers to announce the numbers 
which they affirm have been converted, would lead us to suppose, that nuin- 
ber is the criterion by which they would have the excellence of their cause to 
be attested : a criterion to which it is not always wise to refer, since we have 
great authority for believing that there are more passengers on the broad way 
that leadeth to destruction, than on the narrow way that leadeth unto life.”— 
Pp. 51, 52. 

‘* From the history of the past transactions of the new reformers, we can- 
not augur much future good, They seem to have succeeded in nothing but 
in scattering the seeds of discord, and exciting animosities which it would be 
the part of Christianity to allay. They resemble certain husbandmen men- 
tioned by Hosea, who ‘ have sown the wind, and reaped the whirlwind.’ Of 
their intentions I would not judge uncharitably. I dare not say, with a Rev. 
Dean of the Church established by law, who is distinguished by his ferocious 
zeal against Socinianism, that their design is political; and that they would 
accomplish their object by the scalping knife and tomahawk. But I cannot 
help thinking, with a noble statesman, that the new reformation is a chimera, 
i. ¢. a ‘ some-what,’ resembling the monster which has been so ably depicted 
by the Greek father of poetry, as Seoy yevos sprung from the saints—e 
ay2pemov, and having nothing human—a hideous compound of three formida- 
ble creatures— 

IIporbe Acwy, omsBey be dpaxwv, mecon de xipaspa. 
In. Z. 181. 
‘ In this huge monster of no mortal race, 
A goat’s shagg’d body and a lion’s face, 
With a fell dragon’s forky tail conspire.’ 
“ The next circumstance is peculiarly characteristic— 
Ativey anorveieca TUpos MEvOS aiTouevoso. 
* Her gaping throat emits infernal fire.’ 


But I hope, my Lord, that notwithstanding its appalling form there will arise 
some theological Bellerophon, Seay Tepasoos TiOncas, 


——n § Who reads the skies, 
And trusts to heaven's informing prodigies,’ 


to free the land from the terrors of this pest. 


** I cannot find, my Lord, that the new reformers have sent forth any 
clear manifesto of their views. From what, and to what, do they wish the 
people to be reformed? A mere change from one bad system to another 
would be of small use. The fetters of orthodoxy are as heavy to the con- 
science as those of infallibility. ‘ Better bear the ills we have, than fy te 
others that we hnow not of.’ "—P, 55, 
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With the following eloquent but comprehensive analysis of the leading 
tenets of that doctrine which we hold to be the truth, we conclude our éx- 


tracts from Dr. Drummond : 


** Unitarian Christians, my Lord, are honest inquirers, and so zealously at- 
tached to the Scriptures, the whole Scriptures, and nothing but the Serip- 
tures, that they take them alone as their guide in spiritual things. Whatever 
doctrine they find in them plainly and clearly taught, that they firmly believe; 
and no councils, no decrees, confessions, creeds, nor comments upon earth, 
shall persuade or compel them to renounce their belief. They preter the po- 
sitive declarations of holy writ to any inferences that ever have been drawn 
from them, however plausible, and however adorned by eloquence, or reeom- 
mended by authority. There is no argument so cogent as that of the Bible's 
oft-repeated assertion, that God is one; no authority so commanding as that 
of the Son of God declaring that the Father is greater than he. They cannot, 
they dare not contemplate God, either in his physical or moral nature, in any 
other light than that in which he is so beautifully represented in holy writ, as 
essentially one—a Spirit, who must be worshipped in spirit and in truth—a 
Being of infinite perfections—the only Good—the only Wise—the King eter- 
nal, immortal, and invisible—the same over his whole intelligent offspring as 
the most affectionate of parents over his family. Such is the character in 
which he is revealed to us by the chosen Son of his love, whom he sent to in- 
struct us both what to believe and what to do, that we may obtain eternal life. 
Their blessed Saviour they venerate and love, with a pure and hallowed af- 
fection, as the beloved of the Father, rich in every grace and virtue that can 
render him peculiarly worthy of being the example and guide of all genera- 
tions of men, as entitled to everlasting honour and gratitude for all that he 
taught, did, and suffered ; as raised from the dead, and exalted to the right 
hand of God, to be a Prince and a Saviour; and, having abolished death, and 
brought life and immortality to light by the gospel, ‘ able to save them to 
the uttermost, that come unto God by him.’ From their simple and sublime 
creed, they learn to entertain the most expanded love for their fellow-crea- 
tures of all denominations. They doom no man to everlasting woe for an 
difference of opinion, or for what they conceive to be erroneous, Though 
they think it their duty to expose error, they sit not in judgment on the souls 
of those who err; but, agreeably to the spirit of evangelical charity, hope 
and believe all things most favourable to their neighbours’ good, They rae, 
with perfect confidence, in every situation of life, however trying, in suffering 
and in death, on the mercies of our heavenly Father, and look forward with 
faith, and hope, and joy, to a world beyond the grave, where all the doubts 
which perplex us here below will be dispelled as night before the sun—where 
every tear shall be wiped from every eye—and all who shall be deemed worthy 
of entering into the joy of our Lord, shall participate a felicity too pure and 
exalted either to be described or conceived.” —P., 57. 


We have extended our quotations far beyond our original intention, and 
therefore shall only reiterate our earnest wish that the publication of these 
Letters may be found to answer the end proposed by their intelligent author, 
and that by them the Dissenters of Ireland, and not of Ireland alone, but of 
the whole empire, may henceforth be induced to regard their Unitarian 
brethren not as objects of affected pity and unaffected mistrust, as a sort of 
outcasts from religious society, but as “* men and as Christians,’’ equally 
sincere as themselves in the pursuit of truth, as firmly devoted to what they 
consider to be the principles of genuine religion. 

We know there are those who maintain, and conscientiously too, that 
Ireland is not yet fit for the reception and promulgation of — like 
these; that in the existing state of things, all discussion on the subject 1s 
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742 Genesis i. 3. 
premature ; and that whatever the private sentiments of individuals may be, 
it is deemed i impolitic as yet to make them public; to all which we have 
only to reply, t that a land which can boast of such spirits as Montgomery, 

Drummond, Porter, and Blakely, has no excuse to offer on the score of in- 
competency, and may be trusted very safely with “ the truth and the whole 
truth.”’ For this Dr. Drummond has paved the way; and we only hope 
that other labourers will speedily come to his aid, and that in process of 
time an abundant harvest may be the reward of their arduous and benevolent 
exertions, 





GENESIS i. 3. 
** Aud God said, © Let there be light:’ and there was light. 


‘© LET THERE BE LIGHT !"’ Jehovah said : 
From sphere to sphere the mandate sped ; 
Fast roll’d the thick’ning shades of night 
Away—abash’d—*“ and there was light : ‘ie 


Ere yet the orient blush’d at morn, 

Ere yet the brilliant sun was born, 

Lire yet the moon had lent her ray, 

Or trac’d through heav'’n her silent way ; 


Ere yet the stars revolv’d above, 

And sang the sacred lay of love, — 

Thron'd on the heav’ns’ expansive height, 
Th’ Eternal spake, —‘ and there was light !”’ 


Whence sprang the glow, whence beam'd the ray 
That chas’d chaotic gloom away ? 

Whence flow'd the sunless light that shone 

The yet-unfinish’d earth upon ? 


What shed this ray on worlds unknown ? 
One beam from His eternal throne. 
What gave its glory to the sky ? 

One look from His all-searching cye. 


What bade the Ligut all nature fill ? 

The changeless impulse of His will. 

He spake, '—Earth shook its shapeless frame, 
And language kindled into flame ! 


Brighton, 
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JOURNAL OF A TOUR ON THE CONTINENT, 
(Continued from p. 636.) 


Goop Fripay. When I went to St. Peter’s this morning, the body of 
our Saviour was still lying in state in the tomb in the Pauline Chapel, which 
was illuminated, as before, with an infinity of candles, the light of day being 
excluded. ‘The Pope was at this moment in the Sistine Chapel, and there 
was another service going on in the chapel of the choir attached to the ca- 
thedral. In the afternoon I repaired again to the latter, and heard some 
really fine music—much superior, to my ear, to what I had heard on the 
Wednesday. As the service was tedious, I strolled out into the body of the 
cathedral, where I witnessed a most singular sight. There was a Cardinal 
placed on a high seat, and with a golden wand in his hand, with which he 
touched the heads of a number of persons who came and kneeled down be- 
fore him. I inquired what was the meaning of this, and was told that it 
was the giving of absolution for venial sins; and on inquiring again what 
these were, | was answered, that they were such as do not endanger the 
safety of the soul—such as incur purgatory, but not hell. I was astonished 
at the credulity of the people who could put faith in any such absolution as 
this, and could not help suspecting that the very Reverend Cardinal and the 
priests, his assessors, must see through the farce which they were acting. 
But there was something more ridiculous immediately after ; for, in return- 
ing to the chapel of the choir, I met three processions of penitents, black, 
white, and red. Each of these men was clothed in a long robe which co- 
vered him entirely from head to foot, there being only two little holes near 
the top for him to see through, and each carried in his hand an immense 
wax candle. Their ridiculous appearance was a burlesque upon all religion. 
The oftices of the day were finished by the Pope coming in state into the 
cathedral and performing some ceremony before the high altar, but I could 
not get near enough to see what it was, for there was a great crowd and 
soldiers to keep guard, The relics were also brought out, as on the pre- 
ceding day : I was not in the nave at the time, and if I had been, I could 
not have seen them very distinctly, as the little gallery from which they are 
exhibited is at a great height. 

Saturday. I went soon after nine in the morning to the. church of St. 
John de Lateran, Just as I arrived, there was a grand procession of priests 
from the church to the baptistery, which is a separate building. When the 
whole procession had entered, the officiating Cardinal n by reading 
what I suppose was the baptismal service, after which he blew upon the 
water in the font, and put into it three portions of salt and one of oil. The 
element being thus rendered worthy of its office, the work of — was 
begun with a converted Jew. A cup-full of the water was poured upon his 
hefid, and when this had been well wiped off, a small quantity of oil; the 
towel was then applied a second time, and when the form of words was con- 
cluded, he was presented with a long wax candle, to light him back to his 
seat, I suppose, though it was all in broad fo te ht. After him came a Ne- 
gro boy and two Jewesses, on whom . y the same ceremony was per- 
formed as on the Jew. Some of the holy water was sprinkled on the con- 
fregation, and the whole assembly then returned to the church, Here the 

‘ardinal held a grand ordination, the particulars of which, though somewhat 
tedious, were very singular. I was fortunate in obtaining a good place for 
seeing, and still more so in having for my next peighbour in the crowd a 
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young English priest, who very kindly explained the meaning of all that was 
done. In the first place, all those who wished to receive ordination pre- 
sented themselves, one by one, before the Cardinal, who cut off a few 
locks of their hair, or, to speak in technical language, ‘* gave them the ton- 
sure.’ Next came a kind of episode in the service, for the priests and the 
choir struck up the anthem of Gloria in Excelsis, the bells began to ring, 
the soldiers who had for the last two days had their muskets reversed in sign 
of mourning, turned them the right end upwards and fixed their bayonets, 
and the curtain which had concealed the picture behind the altar the whole 
of the holy week, was withdrawn.* On asking my friend what this meant, he 
replied, that it was to express the joy which was felt at the resurrection of 
Christ. On my remarking that this was somewhat premature, he replied, 
that this rejoicing used to take place at midnight on the Saturday, but that 
the time had been altered, and that the ceremony was now performed by 
anticipation in the morning. He added, that the bells of the church in 
which we were, which is, in fact, regarded as the metropolitan church of 
Rome, gave the signal to all the others in the city, and that they began to 
ring immediately. The ordination service then proceeded, beginning with 
the four minor, and then taking the three higher, orders of the priesthood, 
First came twelve young men, who were aspirants to the lowest order. The 
Cardinal explained to them that their office was to open the doors and to 
ring the bells of the church ; and lest any of them should be dull of com- 
prehension, and should not understand what this meant, after they had each 
kneeled before his Reverence, and had a short white vest put over their black 
robe, they were sent to toll the bell, which they did very dutifully each in 
turn. The second order was that of the readers, to which the same set of 
young men were admitted who had just been made door-keepers, it being 
allowable to enter into two of the minor orders at the same time. ‘These 
presented themselves four together before the Cardinal, and touched the 
missal, in token of their being allowed to take a part in the celebration of 
divine service. The third order was that of the exorcists: these had the 
power given them of casting out evil spirits. The fourth order was that of 
the acolytes or candle-bearers : these presented themselves, like the former, 
before the Cardinal, and to denote their office had each a candle given them, 
and were made to touch a cruet, such as is used to hold the wine and water 
in the celebration of mass. Next came forward those who were aspirants 
to the order of sub-deacons. The Cardinal first inquired of one of his as- 
sessors whether they were worthy of the holy office, and being answered 
that they were to the best of his knowledge, he allowed them to be clothed 
in the robes of their new dignity, presented his hand to each successively, 
that they might kiss the ring on his finger, and then pronounced a form of 
words. This order also touched the chalice and the paten, as a sign of the 
part which they were to take in the celebration of the eucharist. After them 
came the aspirants to the order of deacons. These, like the last, havihg 
been clothed in their new robes, the Cardinal placed one hand on the hea 
of each, saying, Accipite Sanctum Spiritum, (Receive the Holy Spirit,) and 
they all touched the gospels, to denote that they were now allowed to read 
them in the public service.t The ceremonial for the aspirants to the high- 
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* During the holy week, it is the custom in the churches at Rome to veil all 
those pictures in which there is a figure of Christ. " 
+ It was either this order or the preceding which took the vow of perpetua 
chastity. , 
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est order, or that of the priests, was much longer and more minute. After 
the prescribed change had been made in their i, the Cardinal placed his 
two hands on the head of each successively, pronouncing in Latin (as far as 
my friend and I could make them out) words to this effect: ‘ Receive the 
power of performing mass for the living and the dead.” Each of the young 
men, as soon as he had received this commission, kneeled down on the floor 
opposite the Cardinal, and all the other priests present came and placed their 
two hands on the head of each. A singularity in this part of the service was, 
that the Cardinal held both his hands stretched out while the clergy were 
imposing theirs, and the latter walked back to their seats with theirs in the 
same position which they had occupied during the imposition. The Car- 
dinal then read from a book a short account of the duties which the priests 
had to perform ; after which they advanced with their hands before them in 
the attitude of prayer, and had them anointed with holy oil. One of the at- 
tendants bound their wrists together with a white handkerchief, and after 
they had remained in this position for a short time, they were set at liberty, 

and water was brought them to wash. These multifarious ceremonies, to- 

gether with the prayers and chants which intervened, occupied so long a 
time, that I was glad to make my escape at last, without waiting to hear the 

pty aoe priests join with the Cardinal in celebrating mass ; for this, 

I understood, was all that now remained to be done. I came away with the 

impression that the ceremonial which I had just witnessed might be a very 

good introduction to the official duties of a religion which consists in show 

and acting, but that it was miserably deficient if regarded as the entrance on 

a ministry which has for its object to speak to the consciences of moral 

beings, and awaken them to a sense of their best and noblest interests. 

In the afternoon I took a walk to the Capitol, or, as it is now called, the 
Campidoglio. There is no one spot which is more intimately connected 
than this with the glory of ancient Rome, and there is none which more 
disappoints the expectation. The ascent to it from the westward is so gen- 
tle, and the hill itself is of such moderate elevation, that it is difficult to 
bring one’s-self to believe that this was the mount to which the Romans 
fled, and on which they so long defended themselves against the Gauls, 
Such a hill as this, Pontius Cominius would have had but little — in 
climbing to tell his countrymen that Camillus was coming to their relief, 
The fact is, that the modern town is raised twenty, thirty, or even forty feet 
above the level of the old; the summit of the hill, too, has probably been 
lowered, and the whole face and form of it changed in the course 0 time, 
so that its present appearance is altogether different from what it must have 
been in the early period of the Republic. The disappointment which I felt 
on arriving at the Capitoline hill was by no means diminished on reaching 
the top, where, instead of the relics of ancient buildings which, however 
imperfect, might have served to recal the times gone by, [ found nothing 
but three modern structures erected after the designs of Buonarotti. These 
are not by any means in bad taste, but tliey are not what we look for on the 
Capitol. " Thence I descended into the Forum Romanum, and traversed its 
whole extent, meditating on the many great and wonderlul events which had 
there occurred. It was here that Cicero spoke, and that Pompey entered in 
triumph ; it was here that the aged senators were murdered in cold eed 
the soldiers of Brennus, and that most of those contests took place whic 
render the Roman history little more than a series of struggles between the 
power of the people and that of the patricians. But the ustle and activity 
which here prevailed are hushed for ever ; the Forum is turned into a mar- 
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ket for caitle, under the name of the Campo Vaccino, and its squalid and 
neglected appearance, and the ruins by which it is surrounded, present a 
striking contrast to its former importance. In one place there is nearly half 
an ancient building entire, in another a row of columns, and in another two 
or three which form part of a modern church. ‘The most massive remains 
are three immense arches of the Temple of Peace, which seem, by their so- 
lidity, as if they were determined to defy the hand of time. The arch of 
Septimius Severus is nearly perfect, and that of Titus in considerable pre- 
servation ; the figures of the seven-branched candlestick, and of the table of 
shew-bread, which were carried in his triumphal procession after his return 
from Jerusalem, are still very distinct. It is a singular instance of the 
strength of national feeling, that the Jews have requested and obtained per- 
mission to have a road made at the side of this arch, as they considered it a 
degradation to pass under a trophy which commemorates the destruction of 
their temple. 

If I found my expectations disappointed, and my associations disturbed, in 
my visit to the Capitol, [ must say, that there is nothing which indemnified 
me for this in the general appearance of the modern city. Not but that 
there are individual objects which are very fine in their own peculiar style ; 
some of the palaces, for instance, are princely mansions ; the churches of St. 
Peter, of Santa Maria Maggiore, and of St. John de Lateran, are grand and 
noble ; the fountain of Trevi is of all fountains the most judiciously dis- 
posed, and the most beautifully ornamented ; and the obelisks, with which 
almost every principal line of streets is terminated, give an air of grandeur 
to the quarters in which they respectively stand. But the general aspect of 
modern Rome is far from magnificent; the streets, with the exception of 
one or two only, are narrow and without causeways, the houses poor, and 
the shops miserable. The Corso itself, which is the finest street, is nothing 
to boast of, and there is no where to be seen any such suite of handsome 
houses as we expect to find in the capital of a kingdom. One thing must 
be perfectly clear to every one who takes even half an hour's walk through 
this city, namely, that wealth is shut up in the hands of a very few indivi- 
duals, and that the great majority of the inhabitants want either the power 
or the will to rise into opulence. Ancient Rome is said to have contained 
1,200,000 souls ;* but the modern town has not more than 100,000, and 
even this population diminishes every day. It is melancholy to drive 
through green fields within the walls which enclosed the ancient city, and 
still more so, to observe the solitary, deserted look of many parts which are 
still inhabited, Nor is this the only point of contrast between the old Ro- 
mans and the present generation. It was one of the best characteristics of 
the former, that they never conquered an enemy without borrowing from 
him some improvement in the arts either of peace or of war. But in the 
ee day the tide of improvement has stopped; the Roman States are 
vermetically sealed against heresy ;+ and that jealous spirit which guards 
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* See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, chap. xxxi. 

+ Woe to the traveller who takes books with him into Italy, or at least into the 
Roman States! If he declares on his arrival at the frontier that he has such art- 
cles in his luggage, this is stated in a paper with which he is furnished, and which 
he is obliged to produce ou entering Rome, ‘The books are there taken from hun; 
and even if they are of a sufficiently innocent character to be returned, he cannot 
recover possession of them without going a number of times to the custom-house, 
and applying to a dozen or twenty different officers to have the order for their libe- 
ration sigued. ‘The few books which {| had with me at Marseilles I seut direct from 
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against the introduction of reputed error into the creed of the nation, seems 
to extend its baneful influence to subjects which have no connexion with re- 
ligion, and to bind up the energies of a finely spirited people in a tame and 
lifeless system of indolence and apathy. As some proof that these observa- 
tions are not without foundation, | may mention, that there are here no phi- 
losophical instruments for the lectures in the colleges but what are imported 
from England—that I went to three shops to procure a neat Prayer-book of 
the Catholic service, but could find none of a smaller size than large octavo 
which was worth the trouble of carrying home—and that the art of engrav- 
ing even is in so low a state, that there is not such a thing to be had asa 
good series of prints of the public buildings and antiquities. 

April 6th, Easter Sunday. —This was a high day at Rome. I arrived at 
St. Peter’s soon after nine, just as the Pope was coming, in great state, from 
the palace of the Vatican into the cathedral. He was seated in a chair 
placed on a platform carried by men, and a canopy of silk was borne over 
his head. Before him was carried a most sumptuous mitre, resplendent 
with pearls and precious stones. He had another on his head; and he was 
preceded and followed by a long train of cardinals, bishops, and priests, 
arrayed in their richest robes. The good Catholics kneeled down at his 
approach, and he returned their homage by a slight motion of the hand, in 
token of benediction. When he had proceeded about two-thirds of the 
distance along the nave, he descended from his chair, laid aside his mitre, 
and went to adore the mass, or consecrated wafer, in one of the chapels 
attached to the church. He soon resumed his lofty situation, and was 
borne along to a chair which had been prepared for him beyond the central 
part of the building. The service then commenced, his Holiness himself 
officiating at the high altar; but it was very difficult, on account of the 
crowd, to obtain a good view of what was going on. The number of per- 
sons assembled was very great, though rendered less apparent by the vast- 
ness of the building. It seemed as if all Rome and half Christendom were 
come up to the grandest temple in the world to celebrate the resurrection 
of their Lord. Some were listening to the principal service, or trying to get 
a glimpse of the Pope ; others were attending to their devotions in some of 
the side chapels, where smaller masses were celebrating while the greater 
one was going on; others were pressing round the statue of St. Peter, and 
eagerly endeavouring to kiss his toe; and others, again, were wandering 
about in search of a better place to see and hear. The music, too, was 
worthy of the place and the occasion. The harmonious volume of voice, 
unspoiled by an organ, rose triumphantly aloft, and the vastness of that 
astonishing dome could scarce swallow up thé sound. It was with difficulty 
that I tore myself away, in order to secure a good place for seeing the 
Benediction, which is given at the conclusion of the service. I took my 
station in one of the windows of the loggia or gallery, on the north side of 
the great court before the church, and i was well repaid for the trouble 
which I had taken, for I had a good view of the whole. The spectacle 
which presented itself at the moment of the Benediction was singularly 
brilliant, more so than it had been on the preceding Thursday. ‘The lovely 
fountains which threw up their crystal flood in the face of the mid-day sun, 
the innumerable crowd which was there assembled, the regiments of soldiers 
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thence to Geneva, taking with me into Italy only a couple of dictionaries, 4 AD. 
mar, anda map: I feared that, as some of them were of a very herctical descrip 
tion, they might subject not only themselves but their owner to be burnt! 
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which kept guard in the centre, the splendid uniforms of the foreign ambas- 
sadors, the picturesque dresses of the Roman women, and the sovereign 
Pontiff himself, who sat enthroned above ‘us all, with two superb fans of 
ostrich feathers behind, and his cardinals and chief officers about him, 
formed altogether a coup d’cil which was as imposing in its effect as it was 
unique in its kind. As soon as the benediction was pronounced, the drums 
beat, the cannon of St. Angelo fired, two yg were thrown down, 
as on the Thursday, and eagerly scrambled for by the crowd, and the im- 
mense assemblage then began to disperse to their homes. 

In the evening the exterior of St. Peter’s was beautifully illuminated, 
according to the plan of Michael Angelo. In order to accomplish this, it is 
necessary to suspend some of the lamplighters by ropes, that they may 
reach particular parts of the building; and the danger thus incurred is so 
great, that they all receive absolution before they begin their work. The 
lamps are so arranged as to trace all the great lines of the building, so that 
its beauties and its defects are brought prominently before the eye, and the 
cumbering attic is more than usually offensive ; it quite spoiled the effect 
which the dome would otherwise have produced.* The spectacle, however, 
was brilliant, and still more so, as I was told, when the second illumination 
took place an hour or two after the first had begun ; but this, unfortunately, 
I did not see, for [ was not quite well, and felt that the night air was doing 
me harm ; and I had waited so long that I imagined that I had seen all, and 
therefore hastened back to my hotel. 

* * . . * * & * * . . 

The ceremonies of the holy week are terminated by a grand display of 
fire-works at the castle of St. Angelo, This used to take place on the 
evening of Easter Sunday, but this year it was put off till the Monday ; not 
from any reverence for the former Jay —for with Catholics the sabbath ends 
with the day-light, or even before—but, as the printed notices announced, 
to prevent the » adie rush of carriages and of foot-passengers returning 
from St. Peter's over the bridge of St. Angelo after the illumination. I 
heard another reason suggested as the true one, namely, that his Holiness, 
who is a very sly fellow, and understands his own interests perfectly well, 
wished to detain the immense concourse of strangers a day longer in Rome, 
to the great profit of the inn-keepers, and the increase of his own revenue, 
Be this as it may, the exhibition took place on the Monday evening, about 
eight o'clock, The night was in every respect favourable, being dark, but 
without rain ; and the fire-works were grand beyond all description. They 
began with a mimic representation of an eruption of Mount Vesuvius, after 
which there were showers of gold, and trees of fire, and blazing sun-flowers, 
and crackers and rockets, and more inventions of the pyrotechnic art than I 
can give a name to. The whole was well kept up, and the effect was 
extremely fine, ;, 

Thus terminated the ceremonies and rejoicings of the holy week. This 
pomp and show, regarded as a mere spectacle, are certainly very grand ; 
and even in a religious point of view, they may be well calculated to make 
an impression on the minds of the ignorant ; but they are of themselves so 
extraneous to the true spirit of Christianity, and they are mixed up with so 
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* Forsyth, speaking of St. Peter’s, very pointedly remarks, that “ instead of 
describing its whole cycloid on the vacant air, the cupola is more than half hidden 
by the front; a front at variance with the body, confounding two orders in one, 
debased by a gaping attic, and encumbered by colossal apostles." — Remarks on 
Antiquities and Works of Art in Ialy, Vol. 1. p. 214, 
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much which is purely absurd, that they would rather lead a man of unpre- 
judiced mind to aos the Catholic religion, than convince him that this is 
the best form under which the gospel is professed.* On myself, at least, 
this is the impression which remains afier seeing the court and the church 
of Rome in the season of their highest pomp. Such ceremonies as the 
successive extinction of the fourteen lights, the pattering of the feet, the 
washing of the thirteen pilgrims, and the waiting upon them at dinner, the 
procession of those frightful penitents, and, above all, the throwing down of 
the indulgences to be scrambled for by the crowd—these things are all too 
childish for the age we live in. The spirit of the times is fast out-growing 
such nonsense as this; and if we wish to see the downfall of the religion of 
which it forms an essential part, we have nothing at all to do but to leave it 
quietly to its own fate. It must fall before the light of increasing knowledge 
and civilization, There is nothing which can materially retard its destruc- 
tion but that meddling system of pains, and penalties, ad exclusions, which 
is as adverse to the interests of truth, as it is at variance with the inalienable 
rights of man. The other day, as I was walking in the streets of Rome, 
{ fell in with a young priest, a student in the Scotch College in this city. 
We went about seeing sights together for an hour or two, and among other 
things I asked him, ** What was the feeling at Rome about the emancipation 
{as it is called) of the English Catholics?” ‘* We are very easy,’’ he 
replied, ‘* on that score ; we find that we flourish under persecution, so we 
are very well content.’’ Yes! it is that very persecution which makes the 
Catholics flourish. Were that to cease, we should soon see their religion 
crumble into dust. The charm of the esprit de corps which now animates 
them would be gone; and they who do not like to desert the religion of 
their fathers while it is in difficulties, would feel themselves no longer re- 
strained by a sense of honour from uniting themselves with the members of 
a more free and a more enlightened communion, 
(To be continued.) 


SONNET. 
TO A YOUNG MINISTER. 


Youn servant of the Lord ! whose untried might 
Here the celestial sword aspires to wield, 
Whose ardent eye is glancing o’er the field 

Of Christian warfare, kindling at the sight,— _ 

We give thee cheerful welcome !_ Pure and bright 
Keep in thy soul the flame of pious zeal ! 
Still from cold hearts and idle — appeal, 

And read thy duty by the Gospel light. 

Yet, as the hour draws nearer, Christian! pause :— 
The truth thou lovest is a holy thing : 

Thine arm is lifted in a sacred cause, 
And sacred weapons to the strife must bring. 

Be firm, yet gentle; humble, yet sincere ; 

The eye of Heav’n is on thee—hope, yet fear ! E. 





* The Catholics themselves seem to acknowledge the truth of this, for there is 4 


saying in Italy, Se se vede Roma 
““ se Vv ’ 
Se perde la fede.” 


(If Rome is seen, faith is lost.) 
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LEGH RICHMOND.* 


WE have often been tempted to give up the study of contemporary biogra- 
phy in absolute despair : so vague and partial is the estimate we are thence 
enabled to form of character, so ready are party men to write and _ believe 
every thing good of each other, and so unwilling (to the credit of charitable 
feeling be it spoken) are those who know better to come forward and tell 
us what they know, that much distrust is unavoidably mingled with our 
pleasurable impressions. With much less of doubt than usual, have we 
read the life of Legh Richmond. It seemed obvious at once, that his actions 
were, in a more than common degree, conformable to the standard of duty 
towards which his eye was directed, and that all our scepticism must be re- 
served for his opinions, and the particular course of Ain Be to which those 
opinions sometimes led. Having before our eyes the effect which similar 
sentiments produce on other characters; knowing that, though modified, in a 
thousand ways, by internal disposition and outward circumstance, Calvinism 
will ever produce a certain tone of feeling and course of conduct, of which the 
good is the good of Christianity itself, and the evil is the evil of what is human 
in the system,—we expect that an eminent Calvinist will more or less have his 
part in what we cannot but consider error. And yet, though such be our 
own impression, it is impossible to rise from the survey of a life, laborious, 
virtuous, full of love to God and man, like that of Legh Richmond, without 
a wish that they especially who are themselves preparing for the services of 
the sanctuary, may receive from it a new impulse, prompting them to re- 
consider their own previous steps, and ponder the paths of their feet, that all 
their ways may be established. Ill, indeed, should we augur of the future 
course of that man who should find here only themes for objection and dith- 
culty ; who had made himself perfect in the study of the Calvinist, but had 
felt no genuine sympathy with the Christian. 

We know it will be said that in giving to Legh Richmond the title of a 
real Christian, (erroneous as in some points he might have been,) we give 
what he would have conscientiously withheld from an Unitarian, however 
earnest, serious, and self-sacrificing. But whatthen ? We can believe he 
loved us, though he believed us in dangerous-error: we hope it was his in- 
firmity to condemn those whom Ged has not condemned. Even now the 
clouds may have passed from before him, and he may have found brothers 
where he looked for foes. That Saviour who was precious to himself, he 
may be convinced was precious to them also, and voices may be joimmg in 
the chorus of praise offered up at the Eternal Throne, with which on earth 
he would have deemed it treason to unite. Not that it is well to silence 
every just complaint against religious intolerance by a reference to eternity. 
To the minds of the aggrieved, this is, indeed, the best refuge ; but one 
could wish good and pious men, for their own sakes, as well as for the peace 
of the world, to feel fiat they would be more humble, more near conformity 
to the will and word of God, if neither in thought, nor deed, nor word, did 
they antic _ his judgments upon what they deem mental error. If, not 
being infallible, they would allow the principle of Hope for their fellow- 
creatures to predominate, where could possibly be the evil ? 

We have felt no desire that the Memoir before us had been abridged, un- 
less by the suppression of a few pages of extract from Mr. Richimond’s pr- 
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vate religious journal. The publication of these truly sacred records must 
be deprecated, as an intrusion upon hours and feelings into which no man 
ought to have a suspicion that his fellow-men will hereafter be permitted to 
pry. ‘The arrangement by which Mr. R.’s biographical sketch of his mo- 
ther’s life comes nearly at the conclusion of the work, involves a repetition, 
of which, however, few readers will complain. Pity, indeed, it would have 
been had this most pleasing document been omitted. The bursts of simple 
and natural feeling with which Mr. R. uniformly speaks of the authors of his 
being, are among the most delightful parts of the book. ‘To his mother, in 
yarticular, a high-minded, pious, and sensible woman, his heart seems to 
~ clung with unchanging affection. His own character was distinguished 
by intensity of feeling, and an exuberant, but not a very lofty, imagination. 
‘To great native purity of heart, and a most affectionate disposition in him- 
self, was added the gift of early friends, whose feelings, of a like character 
with his own, were both oy and morally directed, At college, his 
chief recreation was music, in which, his biographer says, he was eminently 
skilled. For some years he employed his leisure hours in collecting mate- 
rials for a great alk which he intended to publish, on the theory and prac- 
tice of music. He also formed a society called the Harmonic Society, 
“*the members of which were musical amateurs, who, in turn, gave a con- 
cert every fortnight, at which, with the help of two or three hired musicians, 
they performed pieces out of Handel and other celebrated composers.” ‘This 
society likewise published, in 1796, a collection of glees and rounds, seven 
of which were composed by Mr. Richmond. 

Intended originally for the bar, Mr. R.’s father experienced some disap« 
pointment at his son’s ultimate decision in favour of the church. Hea 
pears to have been influenced partly by a feeling that he should m t 
clerical profession be more useful to his fellow-creatures, and partly by his 
literary habits which he expected to indulge with greater ease in the retire- 


ment of a parsonage. For the rest, 


“ So far,” says he, in a letter to his father, “ as information is required, I 
hope I have not laboured in vain: so far as good resolution is concerned, I 
trust I am not deficient; as regards my success in, and future conduct in, 
this important calling, I pray God’s assistance, to enable me to do my duty, 
and to become a worthy member of the Established Church, * * * * The 
character of a fashionable parson is my aversion: that of an ignorant or 
careless one, I see with pity and contempt: that of a dissipated one, with 


shame : and that of an unbelieving one with horror,” 


The Isle of Wight was the first scene of Legh Richmond's clerical labours. 
The adjoining parishes of Brading and Yaverland, including the hamlets of 
Bembridge =a Arreton, engaged his indefatigable attention, For about 
two years his opinions appear to have been those of a moderate Churchman. 
It is admitted that, during this period of his mintstry, an external refor- 
mation was produced among his people : but, says Mr. Grimshawe, 

** the interi aracter of the heart, the communion of the soul with God, 
the Nee adie ver eace of the gospel, and the hope full of immortality, 


these were not experienced and felt, because _ were not known; and 
were not known, semen they were not preached ; and they were not — 
ed, because they were not adequately understood by the preacher.”—P. 4. 


Now, mere external amendment in the performance of the social duties, 


without the deep-seated feelings of love to God and Christ, is certainly what 
no Christian teacher can be satisfied with ; but whether all those beautiful 
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fruits of which the Editor speaks, are inseparable from a belief in what he 
calls the peculiar doctrines of Christianity ; whether they will flourish in no 
garden but that of orthodoxy, is the point to be decided ; and, unhappily, it 
seems impossible that the question should be settled with those who think 
like himself; for, unless there be a form of words in accordance with his 
own, unless certain phrases and certain prescribed modes of expressing feel- 
ing upon a subject be rigidly observed, the whole matter will be prejudged : 
the man will not be judged of by the sure and slow test of action, by those 
marks of quiet but deep feeling which in general are made known chiefly to 
intimates : he is not orthodox, therefore he cannot feel aright ; he does not 
feel aright, therefore he cannot be orthodox. The circle is in the mind of 
the reasoner, and no human art or power can break in upon it. 

About two years after Mr. Richmond commenced his ministry in the Isle 
of Wight, a friend lent him Wilberforce’s * Practical View.” It does not 
appear that he had ever previously entertained any doubts as to the scriptu- 
ral character of the doctrines of the English Church; but he now began to 
find that he had by no means stated them in all their breadth, and depth, 
and length, and height. Very deep and solemn were also the convictions 
brought to his mind respecting the awful realities on which he was preach- 
ing. While we entertain not the slightest doubt that this was the period of 
real conversion to Legh Richmond, and sincerely believe that from this time 
he might truly be called ‘a new creature ;” that his views and feelings as 
respected the destination and aims of man were inconceivably enlarged and 
enlightened, let not an orthodox brother condemn us for scepticism as to the 
necessary connexion of all this with Calvinism. Receiving these holy and 
pure impressions in close alliance with such views, joining himself in im- 
mediate fellowship with those Christian friends who entertamed them, and 
thenceforth being surrounded on every side by circumstances, connexions, 
books, and societies, in accordance with them, was it likely that a separation 
should have been effected in Legh Richmond’s mind between the essentials 
and non-essentials of Christianity? Humanly speaking, we are persuaded 
it was not. It is also evident that the vehement and romantic character of 
his feelings would render him extremely tenacious of any doctrines to which 
he had been accustomed to attach the ideas of sublimity and grandeur. 
With this reservation, and it is a most important one, every Christian, whiat- 
ever may be his peculiar views, must follow Mr. Richmond’s course from 
this time with admiration. Perfectly consistent, steady, and persevering ; 
neglecting no duty at home, and ready at a moment’s warning to obey the 
call abroad; mostly preaching three times in one sabbath, and delivering 
lectures to his poor hearers two or three evenings in the week, beside in- 
cessant visiting at the neighbouring cottages ; yet this was but his ordinary 
work. During missionary journeys, his labours were incessant. His family, 
meantime, was not neglected. An extract from his daughiter’s letter to the 
Editor, after his decease, will be the best proof of this. 


“We should not have been thus happy in domestic affection, had not our 
beloved father so carefully trained us in the religion of Jesus Christ. This 
was his chief concern, his hourly endeavour. He did not talk much with us 
about religion: but the books, the studies, and even amusements to which 
he directed us, shewed that God was in all bis thoughts, and that his great 
aim was to prepare his children for heaven. Religion was practically taught 
in all he said or did, and recommended to us in his lovely domestic character 
more powerfully than in any other way. He had a thousand winning ways 
lead our infaut minds to God, and explain to us the love of the Saviour 
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little children, It was then our first impressions were received ; and though 
for a time they were obscured by youthful vanities, they were never totally 
erased : he lived to see them, in some instances, ripened into true conversion, 
It was his custom, when we were very young, to pray with us alone ; he used to 
take us by turns into his study; and memory still recalls the simple language 
and affecting earnestness with which he used to plead for his child, I used to 
weep because he wept, though I understood and felt little of his meaning ; 
but T saw it was all love, and thus my earliest impression was associated with 
the idea that it was religion which made him love us so tenderly, and that 
prayer was an expression of that love. I was led in this way to pray for 
those who were kind to me, as dear papa did. 

* In conversation he did not often urge the subject of religion directly on 
our attention, or question us much as to our personal experience of it.” He 
has sometimes regretted this, and called it his infirmity: but I think he 
adopted a more successful plan. He used to watch over us most cautiously, 
and express his opinion in writing ; we constantly found letters left in our 
rooms, with direetions to think and pray over them * * * *. His reproofs 
were inexpressibly tender. He was never angry with us; but when we dis- 
pleased him, he y Sere it by such a sad and mournful countenance, that it 
touched us to the very heart, and produced more effect than any punishment 
could have done, for we saw that it was our dear father who suffered the 
most. In this way he gained such an ascendancy over our affections, that 
none of his children could feel happy if his smile was withdrawn, and all re- 


garded that smile as a rich reward,” 


In the year 1805, Mr. Richmond was persuaded to leave the Isle of 
Wight, an accept of an engagement as Assistant Chaplain to the Lock Hos- 
pital. Here, however, he remained for a few months only. The Rectory 
of Turvey, in Bedfordshire, becoming vacant, he was strongly recommended 
to the individual in whose gift it was : and, after some little hesitation, finally 
accepting the offer, he found in this place a field of usefulness, and an asy- 
lum of peace. Besides his indefatigable labours in the ministry, and in the 
education of the poor, he formed a Friendly Society at Turvey, represented 
by the Editor as being so successful, that upon the chance of extending the 
knowledge of its plan, we transcribe the account of it as here given ; 


“ The Friendly Society at Turvey was composed of three divisions. First, 
a club for children of both sexes, com seven to sixteen years of age: each 
member pays one shilling entrance, and a penny per month, and is allowed 
in sickness eighteen-pence per week. From three to four pounds is the 
yearly expenditure on sick members. The Society has deposited 504. in the 
Savings’ Bank after twenty years’ duration. Its members have varied from 
twenty to forty children. At sixteen years of age, a member becomes eligi- 
ble to the senior clubs, and is entitled to receive half the entrance for ad- 


mission. 
“* Secondly, the club for women, confined to persons from seventeen to thirty- 
five years of age. The entrance is five shillings, the monthly subscription 


one shilling, or one and eightpence, at the option of the members. = 
who subscribe the larger sum receive six shillings per week in illness: to the 
lesser subscriber is paid four shillings weekly. The number of members has 


varied from thirty to forty. The average payments for the last twenty years 


is 20/., and the Society has 200/. in the Savings’ Bank. , 
“ Thirdly, the aves F club, also, forms a double class, who pay eran tes 
sixpence entrance, and one shilling or one and four-pence monthly; and re- 


<penc am . oan i. of Thei al expen- 
ceive eight shillings or six shillings weekly in sickness. Their “4008 Th 
diture = been 35/., and their present fund amounts to nearly ity te to o- 
clubs have about twenty honorary members, who pao — ~oe to the 
opulence and prosperity of these institutions : and their bounty, jo 
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subseriptions of a constant succession of young members, Mr. Richmond 
considered, on the calculation of the Northampton tables, to be adequate to 
the demands of the club. 

“* The rules and regulations of the Turvey Club resemble, in most respects, 
those of other Friendly Societies ; but sone additions and amendments were 
made by Mr. Richmond too important to be omitted. 

‘** First; no persons of immoral character were admitted, or such as were 
likely to disgrace the Society by habits of drinking, impurity, cursing and 
swearing, or other notorious crimes. 

** Secondly; a careful superintendence was maintained by Mr. Richmond 
and the oflicers of the Society. Offenders were admonished, and, after three 
wlmonitions, if unreclaimed, were excluded from the benefits of the Society. 

“Thirdly; the practice of assembling the members at public-houses, and 
spending a portion of their funds in liquor, was prohibited: and their meet- 
ings were held in the vestry of the church, at which Mr. Richmond constantly 
attended. By this arrangement nearly a fifth part of the funds were saved, 
and the temptations of the public-house avoided.” 


There is an interesting letter, giving an account of one of the anniversary 
dinners of the Turvey Club: but we have no room for more. The Editor's 
account, it will be seen, is far from complete. He should have informed us 
at what period after admission into a club, a sick member is allowed to draw 
upon the Society’s funds; and it is also left uncertain whether, upon the 
expulsion of a member for immoral conduct, he incurs the forfeiture of his 
previous deposits, as well as the future benefits of the Society. 

In May, 1809, Mr. Richmond preached his first sermon, in London, for 
the benefit of the Church Missionary Society. We have hitherto taken no 
notice of him as a writer, and it is remarkable that so popular a preacher 
should have left behind him only three sermons composed for the press. As 
the author of ** The Dairyman’s Daughter,” and ** The Young Cottager,” 
he is well known to the religious world. The copies of the former tract 
which have been circulated in the English language alone, to the present 
time, are supposed to have been between one and two millions. It has been 
translated into most of the Continental languages, and has obtained a wide 
circulation in America. In this little work, the character of the author's 
mind and feelings is, we doubt not, very faithfully depicted ; but besides 
our positive objections to some of the doctrines, we must question the good 
taste and keeping of the piece. It seems to us much too ambitious, and far 
from simple. It is overloaded with descriptions of scenery, some of which, 
though beautiful in themselves, are out of place in a tract for uncultivated 
individuals. Besides all this, the numerous personal reflections give an 
egotistical air to the whole. Still, there are passages of great and touching 
beauty. From the time, however, that Legh Richmond devoted himself to 
missionary objects, his name was principally celebrated in connexion with 
them. He travelled far and wide, preaching and speaking for the Jews and 
the Church Missionary Society. During these journeys he is known to have 
collected from £300 to £1000; nay, on one occasion, the fruits were £1200. 
Though these engagements took him much from home, he used all the 
means in his power to provide for his people. A curate was always engaged 
to officiate and visit for him and to instruct his children ; and he frequently 
addressed pastoral letters to his eople. ; 

We have already noticed Mr. Richmond’s strong attachment to his 
mother. In 1819, he lost this cherished parent, and deeply does he appear 
to have felt on the occasion. But he was destined to be more severely 
aiticted. His son had, contrary to Mr. Richmond’s wishes, evinced 4 
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decided preference for a seafaring life, and the Editor seems to hint that 
the causes of this disappointment lay deeper than the mere desire of novelty 
and change, so natural to ardent dispositions. However this might origin- 
ally be, it does not appear that any difference long subsisted between the 
father and son. Mr. Richmond accompanied him to Deptford, and uni- 
formly expresses towards him the affection of a parent, while Nugent's 
letters bespeak the respect and attachment of a son. Sixteen months after 
the departure of this young man, Mr. Richmond read an account of the 
shipwreck of the vessel in which he belieyed his son to be, and a later 
account confirmed the intelligence that every individual on board had 
perished, with the exception of six persons, whose names were specified, 
that of Nugent Richmond not being among them. The family went into 
mourning, and Mr. Richmond sorrowed for his child deeply ; when, three 
months afterwards, he received a letter from him whom he had mourned as 
dead. Circumstances had prevented his setting sail in the Armiston, of 
whose fate he appeared to be wholly unconscious. For about four years 
longer his life was spared, in the course of which time his letters manifested 
much affection and regret for the past, together with a strong desire for a 
meeting with his parents. This was not destined to be fulfilled; for, after 
a series of trials and disasters, poor Nugent fell a victim to one of the fevers 
of India. Meantime, his brother Wilberforce, who appears to have been 
in every respect of like mind with his father, began to exhibit alarming 
consumptive symptoms, The touching account of this amiable b ”y, which 
is given in a letter we have before quoted, addressed by Mr. Richmond's 


daughter to the Editor, we shall give in her own words : 


“Though my dear father,” she says, “ was naturally playful and lively, his 

oe were easily depressed ; and they appeared to undergo a considerable 
change subsequent to the summer of 1824, the period at which Wilberforce’s 
health began to decline. Wilberforce was most tenderly endeared to him; 
and there was a strong affinity between their characters. He was just 
beginning to unfold a very fine understanding; and his intellectual attain- 
ments were certainly superior for his age. His mind hal been cultivated 
with much care; and the same elegance of taste and delicacy of feeling, so 
prominent in my father’s character, seemed likewise to mark that of his 
cherished boy. He manifested the same inclination to the studies of natural 
philosophy : and when the school lessons were finished, they were constantly 
engaged together in these pursuits. While the other boys were at play, 
Wilberforce generally occupied himself in reading in the study, trying expe- 
riments, &e. Mineralogy, in particular, was a favourite science with both ; 
and in each instance it beguiled the hours of declining health. * * 
In the summer of 1824, my brother ruptured a blood-vessel, and began to 
spit blood. My dear father discovered great anxiety and alarm, though we 
did not, for along time, know how much he was affected, He afterwards 
told Mamma, that on that morning, as he looked on \\V ilberforce, he reecived 
a shock which seemed to shatter him to the soul, and from which he never 
afterwards recovered, rs 

“et June, 1894, he took a journey to Scotland, to place W ilberforee 
under the care of Dr. Stewart. I was their ey 7m in the journey, 
which I have a mournful pleasure in retracing. [t was ver ower 4 
travel with my father; he had such an exquisite perception of the “ge es 0 
nature; and every object of interest was pointed out to us with tee 
elegant and devotional associations. Often has he wandered on ¢ Wil 
the fine scenes of Scotland both by day-light and moon-light, with ae y 
and myself at his side; and we have sat down together on the Page oe 
by the hedge-side, while he shewed us the image of the Deity in y 
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of his works; and whether he was contemplating the simple wild flower or 
the resplendent firmament, he would point to the hand of Omnipotence in 
both. But his enjoyments at this time greatly depended upon his dear boy’s 
being able to participate in them. If Willy drooped, his spirits were gone, 
and nature lost its power to charm. I think he was gradually declining in 
his own health, though he did not complain. He was watching the decay of 
his beloved son, while his own frame was giving way. ; 

**We returned home in October, with no material benefit to our dear 
invalid ; and in January, 1825, after a happy and even triumphant experience 
of the power of religion, my brother breathed his last gentle sigh in the arms 
of his afflicted father, who had been, in God’s hands, his sole teacher, com- 
forter, and supporter. He was ever at the ~~ pillow of his suffering 
child, reading, praying, and comforting him, by day and by night. Before 
us he a ypeared composed and tranquil, but, in his retired moments, I have 
heard him give vent to his feelings, ‘ with strong crying and tears.’ | 
remember, on the evening of Wilberforce’s death, after he had yielded to the 
first burst of grief, he clasped the inanimate form to his heart, laid it down, 
dried his tears, and, collecting us together ‘in the study, he knelt down and 
uttered only the language of praise and gratitude. For a little moment he 
seemed not only to follow, but to realize, his child’s flight and welcome to 
the realms of glory. His whole conduct seemed to express, ‘ Though I 
should see his hand lifted up to slay me, yet from that same hand will I look 
for salvation.’ ” 


His own closing scene drew near. Prematurely worn out by great 
exertions and a state of constant excitement, his bodily frame was wholly 
unfit to bear the trials laid upon him. His latter days were, for the most 
part, serious, even to dejection. Is it not greatly to be questioned whether 
a mistake about the nature and degree of service required by the Divine 
Being from his servants may not create as real an opposition to his benevo- 
lent designs as the evils which zeal would remove? A restless activity at 
one period of life is too often succeeded by morbid feelings, by questioning 
anxiety, and real distress of mind. In most of these cases it may be feared 
that too great a degree of importance has been attached by the individual to 
his own deeds; and that a more imperious duty than any we owe to our 
fellow-creatures, that of maintaining a peaceful, gentle frame of mind, and 
a heart unburthened by care, has been postponed to the consideration of 
schemes whose utility is uncertain; while the internal composure and self- 
devotion of the spirit is essential to the attainment of a really religious 
frame. Remarks like these may be perverted by the indolent to their.own 
selfish purposes ; the indifferent may think they tend to excuse man from 
a part of his service ; and the zealous may draw his own inference, and 
pronounce condemning sentence upon us accordingly. Yet it is not cal- 
culating prudence, but a serious regard to the spirit of religion, which we 
have in view. If, in our application of them to the case of Mr. Richmond, 
any who knew him deem us in error, that is another matter. ‘To us it 
certainly seems that he courted excitation, when the dictates of religion itself 
would have prescribed rest, and wore himself out by too tenacious a pursutt 
of what he persuaded himself was his principal duty. It strikes us, too, 
that he meditated too much upon his own personal concern in the great 
scheme of religion ; and that anxiety was not with him so fully swallowed 
up in love and gratitude as it might have been, had there been less of 
personality in his private reflections, Still, this is mere inference from the 
records of his life now before us, and can deduct nothing from the value of 
his example, wherever it appears clearly to have been that of a pious 
Christian, and a worthy member of the social state. 








HAMILTONIAN EXPERIMENT. 


To the Editor. 


Sir, Maidstone, Sept. 15, 1828. 

Your Reviewer of the late Dr. Jones’s Exposure of the Hamiltonian 
Method of Teaching Languages, (N.S., I. p- 109,) while he joins in the cen- 
sure of it when used alone, at the same time suggests that it may probably 
be connected with the method adopted in most of our schools with con- 
siderable advantage. I had certainly been more favourably impressed with 
its intrinsic merits than he appears to have been, having had an opportunity 
of observing it in operation for several months with adult classes in the 
German and Italian serenely under the direction of a gentleman alike 
distinguished for his intelligence and philanthropy, as well as acquaintance 
from experience, both as a learner rol a teacher, with the working of the 
system. Still I was of opinion that something would be found wanting 
when applied to the ancient languages, where the classes would be comet 
of boys, who would not be under the influence of the same motives as adults ; 
something which should insure a more grammatical knowledge of these lan- 
guages than it appeared probable they would acquire from Mr. Hamilton's 
method only ; and which deficiency I supposed might be supplied by such a 
union as your Reviewer suggests. I have been permitted to put this prin- 
ciple to proof in experiments upon some of my own pupils, which have 
been carried through one complete year ; and if you should consider a state- 
ment of the results not inappropriate to the design of the Repository, or to 
possess any interest to your readers, many of whom are engaged in educa- 
tion, I should feel a pleasure in seeing it inserted. ’ 

The first Latin class consisted of four boys, of from twelve to fourteen 
years of age, selected not on account of their possessing any remarkable 
aptitude to learn languages, or any unusual habits of application, but because 
their previous acquirements were similar, and the y were nearly of the same 
age, and of what I judged a very suitable age. ‘Three of them had made a 
little progress in the language previously, having read the prose of Valpy's 
Delectus, and possessing the acquaintance with grammar usual at that stage 
of advancement ; but the fourth, and one of the elder, had never made any 
attempt to acquire any other than his native tongue, and his —, in 
every respect had been much neglected. At the commencement of the 
Christmas vacation, 1826, they had translated Hamilton's first book, the 
Gospel of John. At the same period of the following year, 1827, they had 
read the following :—L’ Homond’s Epitome Historie Sacra ; fourteen of 
the first Lives of Nepos; five books of Casar's Gallic War; Sallust’s 


Jugurthine and Catiline Wars; five plays of Terence ; first book of Livy. 
‘An éxgatlattiet of the success of he combination of the two methods 
when applied to the Greek language was nat the same time with the 
two younger of this class, but on account of the removal of one, it = 
not be carried through a more extended period than about five —_ 
Within that time, though previously they were unacquainted even with t 


Greek character, they had translated the Gospel of John, of Matthew, oa 


half of Mark, and the half of the prose of Dalzell's Analecta Minora. 
the two last-mentioned they had assistance from a literal ype pan EN 

The second Latin class, if it may be so termed, consisted of two Doers, 
of the ages of eight and a half and ten years, Their previous 
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had been more carefully superintended than that of the first class, and their 
talents were respectable, but not rare. I consider them, therefore, as affording 
a fair example of what may be effected by this method of teaching languages 
with boys who have had the advantage of a judicious and enlightened treat- 
ment in their previous instruction, such as is possessed by most of those 
in whose education a knowledge of Greek and Latin is considered to be a 
necessary part. Previously to the commencement of the experiment with 
them, they had read Evans's ‘* First Lessons,”’ and possessed a tolerably 
familiar acquaintance with the inflections of nouns, verbs, &c. Within the 
period of fourteen months, including two vacations, they had translated the 
whole of the following, with the exception only of a few of the fables of 
Phaedrus, and about half of the last book of Casar’s Civil War :—the Gospel 
of John; Epitome Historie Sacre; Phadrus; Nepos; Casar’s Gallic and 
Civil Wars; Sallust’s Jugurthine and Catiline Wars; Livy, half the first 
book; Ovid, 2,300 verses; and Virgil, the first book, 

Upon an average, they had not devoted more than two hours and a half 
per day to the Latin language, including the time they were so occupied 
with their teacher; so that it will not be supposed that more was exacted 
of them than ouglit to be required of children of so tender an age, or more 
than is required where the old plan alone is adopted. 

Many of your readers will perceive that Uns is considerably more than 
is usually accomplished within the same time, and by children of the same 
age; and nothing, I imagine, will oppose their unqualified assent to the 
great advantage that would be gained by the adoption of such a method, 
unless it be an apprehension which they may have, in common with the late 
Dr, Jones, that the pupil * learns his lesson superficially ; that if he may 
be said to know the words, he knows them only so far as he recollects the 
drift of the whole ; and that, as the whole cannot be long retained, the 
meaning of every term is eflaced with it.”* To remove all doubt of the 


ee ome ee ee oe + -—— wee ee ew eee ee ~ -— —_— 


- ee + 2 ee 


* My own testimony with respect to this might not be regarded as sufliciently 
impartial and unprejudiced ; but [I am permitted to give that, contained in the 
following letter, of au individual well known to most of your readers, (Dr. Morell, 
of Brighton,) who was much interested in observing the results of these experi- 
ments, and frequently examined each of the classes at different stages of thei 
progress ; and whose talents, attainments, and long experience in teaching in the 
usual manner, will be considered to give great authority to his opinion. 


“ Brighton, July 30, 1928. 
eee © © (yn every account J should be glad to see a well-attested statement of 
the result of your experience in the method of verbal translation made public. 
Nove who have never made or witnessed the experiment can suppose that young 
children will be able to do so much, and that so well, as you have found to be 
possible, and even easy and pleasant to themselves, by this improvement on the 
customary method of teaching the languages of antiquity. | believe the great 
majority of boys who had read Nepos, Cwsar, and Sallust, in the usual way, would 
be unable to translate them off-hand in any part, at the pleasure of the examiner, 
with as much accuracy aud readiness as was done by the M *’s for me; 
and they not only construed better, but shewed greater grammatical accuracy in 
parsing than is commonly done at the end of three or four years by boys several 
years older. What had been done by F rata later age was quite as satisfactory 
in proof of the working of the present plan; and F——s gave good proof of its 
effect in Greek as well as Latin, 
“The result of what I have seen in these cases, and of what I have experienced in 
others, is an cutive conviction, that by combining the use of exact literal transiations 
with the study of the grammar and ux practice of parsing, from the age of nine to 
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efficacy of this method as far as possible, and to shew to those who may be 
disposed to make a similar experiment, in what manner the same results 
may be brought out, [ will explain it as it was pursued with the younger 
class, and I hope I may be pardoned the minuteness that will be necessary 
to make the statement either satisfactory or useful. 

Whatever may be the objection to the Gospel of John as a preliminary 
work, it must be remembered that a person wishing to make an experiment 
of the Hamiltonian System has no choice ; for it is the only book prepared 
on this plan in which the construction of the sentences is sufficiently simple, 
and the same words occur with sufticient frequency. This was, therefore, 
first placed in their hands; but as they had already made some progress in 
the language, that part of the method of Mr, Hamilton which requires the 
teacher to read each verse himself in a distinct and audible manner, sub- 
joming the English of every word as he proceeds, and then to direct it to 
be read by two, three, or more boys, till it is supposed that all are able to 
translate it with facility, could in this instance be dispensed with. The 
interlinear translation, called a “ key,’’ was suilticient assistance to enable 
them to prepare daily as much as conducted them through this first book 
within three weeks; but a previous reading in class became necessary in 
some parts of the Epitome Historie Sacre, ia which each passage was 
translated at least once by one of the pupils, the teacher assisting him only 
occastonally, presenting him with the English of any word with which he 
was unacquainted, and with the order where it was too inverted, and cor- 
recting his pronunciation where it was inaccurate. luvariably, however, 
when a lesson was read in class in this manner for the first time, it was 
required to be repeated the following day with readiness and precision, 
This was a slight departure from Mr. Hamilton’s method, and was found to 
be necessary on account of the ditlerence of character between his classes, 
which I have been informed are composed chiefly of adults, and that upon 
which this experiment was made. He, perhaps, may safely calculate on their 
giving the requisite attention and industry ; but a teacher cannot satisfy him- 
self of this where his pupils are children, unless in some manner resembling 
the above-mentioned. ‘There must, or ought to be, in every lesson many 
words with which the pupil is unacquainted: it is his business to impress 
their signification upon his mind. He has a certain portion of time set 
apart for this purpose; and it should be the teacher's care to see that the 
time is devoted to its proper object, or he will, in all probability, be dis- 
appointed in his pupil’s progress. ‘Two octavo pages was the quantity 
required of them daily, and the task was accomplished with perfect ease, 

The sentences of Nepos being longer and more involved, the teacher, at 
the commencement with it, himself read each sentence first, ye ye - ut 
to be read by the pupils once, twice, and sometimes oftener, when there 
was difficulty in the construction, or many words occurred that were 
entirely new; but the number of repetitions of each sentence was gradually 
diminished till they could translate, with the occasional assistance only of 
the teacher ; and afer a short time they had acquired so much facility in the 


eleven, so much may be acquired both in Latin and Greck as will —_ — 
progress easy aud certain; and what is of the greatest nes = B-fa 
effected, not without labour and attention ov the part of the chil , ut w ook 
of that waste of strength in hopeless endeavours to overcome ene “* 
difficulty, which often and naturally produce an utter hatred of ail le g 


young children. * * * * © @ «J. MORELL.” 
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translation of their author, that the previous reading became unnecessary. 
From this time to the end they prepared with ease two closely-printed 
duodecimo pages daily. At the conclusion of Nepos they were in posses- 
sion of a very considerable store of words, pe: cela Maat with Latin 
construction ; and the manner in which they immediately translated Cesar, 
shewed the advantage of the method of study which they had pursued, and 
the excellence of the last author as a preparative for those that followed; 
for they were now thrown more upon their own energies; they had no 
longer any strictly literal translations to assist them; what they failed to 
carry away with them on the first reading, they had no other help to 
supply them with than their dictionary and grammar ; and yet after the 
first five or six lessons, in which the same plan was adopted as in the 
commencement of the preceding author, they could of themselves, without 
a previous reading, without a translation of any kind, with no other help 
than their dictionary and grammar, prepare at first two, then three, and 
latterly, at their own request, four pages of Dymock’s Cesar daily. If, 
however, they met with a passage of unusual difficulty, they were en- 
couraged to ask assistance of their teacher rather than be allowed to exhaust 
their patience and their energies upon what it was not probable they would 
discover without help. But it did not frequently happen that their own 
ingenuity and knowledge of words did not enable them readily to deter- 
mine the sense of their author with accuracy. The following instance, 
woving that the general fear that a Hamiltonian pupil’s knowledge of a 
anguage willbe superficial, and that he will be acquainted with the sig- 
nification of words only so far as he recollects the drift of the subject, is 
without foundation, may probably be as satisfactory as it is novel in chil- 
dren of their age and standing in the language. When they had translated 
the greater part of Cesar, they were asked, how long a time they required 
to translate a page of a part they had never before seen. The answer of 
the elder brother was, that he could read it generally as fast as he could 
English. The younger, as though he felt himself unable adequately to 
express the little time and labour it cost him, replied, that he did not require 
more than “ half a minute.’’ None will suppose it probable that either 
of the answers could be strictly correct, yet they both shew that the children 
felt themselves masters of their author. The reality of their progress was 
frequently put to the test in a variety of ways; and the fluency and even 
freedom with which both classes, when at this point of advancement, would 
give an English version of passages of considerable length, without taking 
up the Latin in the usual manner of construing, though called > unex- 
pectedly ; the precision with which at the instant they would render oblique 
cases or derived tenses in an entirely new connexion ; the familiar acquaint- 
ance they manifested with the peculiarities of Latin construction and 
phraseology ; in the ease with which they would translate, off-hand, passages 
they had never before seen ; and in the rapidity with which the eye would 
pass over from the nominative case to its verb, although it lay the distance 
of several lines, have often given me indescribable pleasure. 
In reading Sallust, Livy, and Ovid, the same method was pursued as in 
the above-mentioned, except that they had the assistance of the best trans- 
lations that could be procured, which, though not strictly literal, were 
sufficiently so to be of great service : but especial care was taken to avoid 
the evil complained of in the use of such translations : therefore, in reading 
to their teacher, they were required to give as strictly literal a version as 
possible, without sacrificing the English idiom, (for they now possessed a 
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sufficient acquaintance with the language to allow of their attention to this 
without injury); and if at any time their taste led them to adopt the second- 
ary signification in preference, they were instantly questioned respecting 
the primary, that it might be ascertained that they had not depended upon 
the aid of the translation more than would have been profitable ; and to be 
assured of this with still more certainty, they were required to read to their 
teacher from an edition without either translation or note. The Jugurthine 
and Catiline Wars of Sadlust, in addition to their parsing and other lessons, 
engaged them exactly stx weeks. 

To conduct the pupil through so many authors in so short a time, without 
encroaching too much upon the hours that should be devoted to other 
studies, i without tiring his patience by a too long-continued applica- 
tion to one pursuit, it was found necessary that the teacher should avail 
himself of every facility, and be most economical of the time devoted to 
this part of learning. ‘The results that were brought out in both these 
experiments [ consider to have depended very much on the strict observance 
of the following rules:—1. To require the ep attention of the pupil 
while the class is engaged with their teacher. His progress is incomparably 
greater than when he is listless, and much more agreeable to himself: but 
the time should not exceed half an hour. 2. On no account to suffer an 
indolent and hesitating habit of translating in the pupil, but to urge him 
on with the greatest rapidity consistent with a distinct pronunciation. It 
infuses animation into the exercise, and is a constant excitement to attention. 
J. If he cannot readily bring to his recollection the corresponding English 
of any word, rather than be allowed to guess at its signification, the teacher 
should promptly farnish him with it; and in the same manner with the . 
order, if he should be mistaking it, rather than consume the time by 
leading him to discover it himself, by asking him to point out the nomi- 
native case, the verb with which it agrees, &c. The advantage to himself, 
if any, is overbalanced by the interruption of the attention of the rest of the 
class. He will have too much pride to allow himself mip mone to be 

shew 


assisted in this manner, and especially if others of the class a greater 
readiness. It will therefore be an inducement to industry and attention on 


bis part, and is a great saving of time. 4. The teacher should on no 
account, except when any thing very remarkable occurs, suffer himself to 
be fed to any conversation while the class is before him. In the Hamil- 
tonian lesson, the pupil’s chief object is to acquire the prgpaer ts 2h Fetes 
and that fixed attention which is necessary to gain his end should not be 
suffered to be interrupted for a moment. There is sufficient exercise of 
his other faculties in his parsing lesson. Explanations even of peculiarities 
of grammar are better deferred till the conclusion, as more is lost by the 
interruption of attention than is gained by the immediate explanation. 
5». As-early as the Epitome Hist. Sac., but especially in Cassar and Sallust, 
the teacher may find many passages in which the construction is so simple, 
and with the words of which the pupil is so familiar, that he can translate 
as rapidly as he can utter words, In these the teacher should require only 
an English version of them, to be as expeditiously given as possible, without 
taking up the original in the usual manner. _ It imparts interest to the pupil, 
as the progress he is making is manifest to himself; he acquires the habit 
of translating in an easy and agreeable manner; the teacher has the best 
evidence possible that his pupil understands his author ; and it is a saving 
of half the time. : 
But it is essentially requisite that = pupil should be capable of reading 
VOL, 1. H 
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his native language with fluency; and if this circumstance be not attended 
to by those who may be disposed to make an experiment for themselves of 
the merits of this mode of instruction, disappointment will certainly follow. 
I have applied it in several instances to little boys who have not acquired 
this talent, but their progress has been slow when compared with that of 
others of the same age who have received a more careful previous educa- 
tion. This is not to be attributed to any defect in the system; for they 
are pupils who will of necessity be slow in acquiring a foreign language, in 
whatever manner they are instructed. 
The two methods have been carried on in constant and daily connexion 
with each other, and the time apportioned to the study of Latin has been 
nearly equally divided between them. The manner in which the Hamil- 
tonian System has been applied has been fully explained. I know of no 
material difference in my mode of using the common plan from that 
which is generally adopted, unless, perhaps, a somewhat greater minuteness 
in parsing has been introduced than is usual. Grammar, construing, and 
parsing, formed a part of the daily business, and occasionally exercises ; 
but to be assured that the pupils’ knowledge of the language should be 
well grounded, and to guard against the danger of their passing over words, 
if they occurred in any of the oblique cases or derived tenses, without a 
knowledge of their precise signification, and the syntactical peculiarities of 
government, they were expected to be able not only to answer any question 
on any of the latter that might occur in their parsing lesson, and to give 
the = on which such peculiarities depend, but an exact account also of 
every word in the first six or eight lines. An example will best illustrate 
the method pursued. Suppose the following sentence is to be parsed,— 
Optimum erit pueris dari preceptores vitiorum expertes. The teacher asks, 
What is optimum? The pupil replies, It is a superlative adjective of three 
terminations, declining like durus, (declines it through both numbers,) sing. 
num, neu. gen. nom. case, agreeing with its substantive negotium, under- 
stood, (Repeats the rule for the agreement of the adj. and sub.) 7. Eri? 
P. It is a verb derived from Sum; Sum, fui, esse, futurus. 7. Form the 
verb, P. Sum, eram, ero, fui, fueram, fuero ;* Es, esto; Sim, essem vel 
forem ; fuerim, fuissem ; Esse, futurum esse, fuisse, futurum fuisse, futurus. 
Erit is in the indicative mood, fut. imp. tense, third per. sing. num.: Ero, 
eris, erit, erimus, eritis, erunt. Its nominative case is the remainder of 
the sentence. (Repeats the rule.) 7. Pueris? P. It is a noun of the 
second declension, forming like liber, (declines it through both numbers, ) 
lur. num. mas. gen. dat. case governed by dari. (Gives the rule.) T. 
Dari > P. It isa pass. verb, derived from Dor. Dor, dari, datus sum vel 
fui. J. Form the verb. P. Dor, dabar, dabor, datus sum vel fui, datus 
eram vel fueram, datus ero vel fuero; Dare, dator; Der, darer, datus sim 
vel fuerim, datus essem vel fuissem; Dari datum iri, datum esse vel fuisse, 
dandum fuisse, datus, datu, dandus. Dari is the infinitive pres. tense. 7. 
Preceptores? P, It is a noun of the third declension, forming like honor, 
(declines it,) pl. num. mas. gen. acc. case, before the infinitive Dari. 
(Gives the rule.) 7. Vitiorum? P. It is a noun of the second declen- 
sion, forming like kber, (declines it,) neu. gen., therefore the nom. acc. 
and voc. cases are alike in both numbers, and in the plural they all end in 
a, pl. num. gen. case, governed by expertes. (Repeats the rule.) I. 
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Expertes? P, It it an adj. of two terminations, forming like tristis, 
(declines it,) pl. num. mas. gen. acc. case, agreeing with preeceptores, 
(Repeats the rule.) The practice of forming every verb in the manner 
here illustrated may appear to be one which would consume an undue 
proportion of time, but by habit the pupil performs it with very great 
rapidity ; and he soon shews so intimate an acquaintance with his grammar 
by this exercise, that the teacher may pass over many words, and thus 
abridge the labour, in full confidence that, if called upon, the pupil would 
be able to give a most accurate account of them. The great utility of it 
must be obvious to every one. 

The list of authors that have been read within the above-stated time will 
shew that the two systems may be combined with the advantage of a great 
saving of time; and the account of the method that has been pursued, and 
which I have endeavoured to make as explicit as possible, will, I hope, 
be considered satisfactory evidence that that advantage is obtained without 
the sacrifice of any other, and without furnishing any reasonable ground for 
the apprehension that a boy so instructed can never become a scholar, or 
rise to eminence in any of the learned professions. I will conclude this 
paper with a few other observations made during the course of these 
experiments. 

The union of the two plans, while it compels a boy to labour, and 
furnishes him with sufficient exercise for all his mental faculties, appears to 
divest the study of language of every thing that wearies and disgusts; and 
if I might not be thought to eulogize it with a partiality that conceals every 
defect from my observation, I would say that it renders it one of the most 
agreeable branches of study. A boy, whose education, as it has been before 
mentioned, had been much neglected in every respect, is a remarkable 
proof of this. He had never made any attempt at learning a foreign lan- 
guage, and was unacquainted with the principles of the grammar of his 
own; his talents were certainly rather below than above mediocrity ; his 
previous acquirements of any kind were very small; he had no habits of 
application; and school, either from the injudicious treatment of the master, 
or some other cause, had become his abhorrence, as a place of uninterestin 
toil and drudgery. He joined the first Latin class; and the interest whic 
the study excited in him appeared to effect immediately an entire change 
in his character and habits. From the commencement it seemed to form 
his delight: he was rarely seen from his desk, but at the entreaty of his 
school-fellows ; his books were his almost constant companions: he had 
entered upon the task voluntarily; and there was nothing to prevent his 
abandoning it, whenever he had so pleased; but he never manifested the 
least desire to relinquish the undertaking. At the expiration of the first 


ear he read Terence and Livy in a very intelligent and gratifying manner ; 
ad me of the interest which he felt in this kind of study, 
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* Although in the first class, who are said to have read fourteen Lives o 
yet as it formed their parsing lesson, to which at that time he was pes oom 
did not read it with them, but Phedrus in its stead, the parsing lesson 
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One of the peculiarities of Mr. Hamilton’s method, expressed in his own 
words, is, “that each word is translated by its sole, undeviating meaning, as- 
suming as an incontrovertible principle in all languages, that with very few 
exceptions each word has one meaning only, and can usually be rendered 
into another by one word only, which one word should serve for its repre- 
sentative at all times and all occasions.’’ This principle has formed a very 
great objection with many persons, and, among others, with the late Dr, 
Jones; although it might not have been unreasonably expected that it would 
have met with his approbation rather than censure; for that on which he 
has formed his ./nalogia Latina, as well as his Greek Lexicon, if not the 
same, 1s something very nearly resembling it. His former work he hopes 
**will be useful to all those who wish either to teach or to learn Latin with 
expedition and accuracy. The simple or primitive word is first laid down, 
and is followed by its conspounds ; and thus one leads to the knowledge of 
many, as a Cluster of leaves‘or flowers is acquired by only seizing the stem 
on which they stand.”’* At the head of a list of forty-four derivatives and 
compounds, for instance, stands ./yo, which, he says, signifies * I lead, do,” 
whilst Ainsworth enumerates twenty distinct significations to the word. He 
would have wished his pupils to remember that ago bears only these two 
distinct senses, that whenever they met with it, or any of its derivatives or 
compounds, they might readily recall its equivalent in English. In this 
manner they would * learn Latin with expedition and accuracy.”” The only 
difference between him and Mr, Hamilton appears to be, that the former 
gives the word fwo distinct meanings, whilst the latter would generally re- 
present it by one and the same word only. The extract also which he 
gives from his Greek Lexicon to shew the folly and absurdity of this prin- 
ciple of Mr. Hamilton, I cannot help considering as a beautiful illustration 
of the correctness of that which he is endeavouring to explode. ‘* AroAva,”” 
he observes, ‘* means literally I loose from, or simply loose. Suppose this 
verb to occur in different places, with the representatives of such nouns as 
accusation, assembly, army, disease, captive, labour, obligation, desire, ar- 
gument. An acquaintance with Greek authors will prove this supposition to 
be fact. The original and simple meaning of ‘I loose from,’ combining 
successively with each noun as its object, becomes a compound idea, and re- 
quires to be expressed by a new verb in English, if at all adequately expres- 
sed. Thus, I loose from accusation, | acquit,—loose an assembly, dismiss 
loose an army, disband,—loose from disease, heal,—loose a captive, release, 
—loose from dabour, exonerate, —loose from obligation, forgive, cancel,— 
loose desire, gratify, satisfy,—loose an argument, refute.’’+ Let it be ob- 
served, ** acAuw means literally, I loose from, or simply, I loose.”’ This 1s 
precisely what Mr. Hamilton would say and would wish his pupils to bear 
m mind, that whenever they meet with the word, they may easily recall the 
primary signification, The boy must be dull indeed who does not perceive 
that when the word is found in connexion with another signifying accusa- 
tion, assembly, army, &c., it is equivalent to acquit, dismiss, disband, &C. 
The assertion may be ventured, that a boy consulting Dr. Jones's Lexicon 
on that word, would neither remember nor think it necessary to burden his 
memory with more than its primary signification. If at any time the word 
should occur in such a connexion that this conveyed no idea to his mind, he 
would then again refer to his Lexicon. And such an instance as this Mr. 
Hamilton, I doubt not, would consider as among his exceptions, and in such 
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cases would present his pupil with the secondary rather than the literal 
meaning. Numerous instances might be selected from his literal transla- 
tions in which he has so done. But whatever may be the apprehensions of 
others, I have very rarely found the smallest inconvenience from the adop- 
tion of this principle. Though the translation may sound harshly, yet if a 
boy has been required to put it into more elegant English, he has generally 
shewn that he has had a very exact comprehension of his author; and this 
is all that is required. However, after he has met with any word so fre- 
quently that its literal signification is never likely to escape from his me- 
mory, a rigid adherence to this principle becomes unnecessary. It may be 
relaxed, not only without injury, but with profit. The first book of Mr. 
Hamilton by no means furnishes a correct specimen of the manner in which 
a boy translates at the end of the first year; at this period he will be found 
to have exchanged the stiff and uncouth style there apparent for one that is 
easy and agreeable ; and the literal method he at first adopted enables him 
to do this with an accuracy that would scarcely be expected. 

The translations of Mr. Hamilton's introductory books have been severely 
censured for the barbarisms he has introduced into them, That they are to 
be found in abundance cannot be disputed. But it must not be supposed 
that the translations of a boy who is instructed in the usual manner, are en- 
tirely free from them. I feel assured, that every person experienced in 
tuition will agree with me, that nothing can well be more awkward than the 
English versions of young beginners, whose education is directed in this 
manner, If they have judicious teachers, they will require a translation 
very nearly as literal as Mr. Hamilton’s, although they may require also a 
more elegant version afterwards, when they have satisfied themselves that 
their pupils have a just acquaintance with the precise value of every word in 
the passage they have read, ‘They will consider such a minute attention to 
every word as indispensably necessary to success, Still Tam of opinion he 
might have made his translations a little less objectionable on this ground, 
and with positive advantage to the pupil. Why may not an ellipsis in the 
original be supplied in the translation ? It might be so marked as that the 
pupil should be in no danger of mistaking it for the original. The teacher 
is frequently compelled to supply it; it could do the pupil no harm to see 
what it is thought useful he should hear ; and where the sense is obscure 
Without it, it appears to be necessary. A few other alterations might pore 
haps be made with advantage, and without doubt will occur to Mr, Hamilton 
in the course of his experience, The revision that some of his works have 
undergone in a second edition, shews that he is not so absurd as to consider 
his first attempts as unimprovable, But whatever may be the imperfections 
of this nature, they do not affect the merits of the system ; and if either 


alone or when combined with others, it contribute in any degree to facilitate 
its author is entitled to gratitude 


the attainment of the ancient langua 
and respect for his zeal in bringing it before the notice of the public, 
WILLIAM STEVENS. 
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CHARACTER OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE.* 


But lo! they fade—the thin forms melt away— 
A scene more awful rushes o’er my eyes ! 

Sulphureous clouds involve the clear noon-day, 
And thunders brattle through the cloudless skies ! 












































Deep as the archangel’s blast, the cannon’s roar 
Startles the sleepers of a thousand graves ! 

War shakes the monumental hills once more,t 

And slumbering ages shriek among their caves ! 


Through the black smoke-clouds whirling fast and far, 
Sings the thick death-rain on the Desert’s air ! 

I hear by fits swords clash, and bayonets jar— 

Thy wild shout, Triumph! thy mad yell, Despair ! 


But who has rais’d the storm? Who dares to break 
The silence of the Pyramids with war ? 

Who bids the iron line in thunder speak, 

And sees through battle’s clouds his rising star ? 


’Tis he—the young Napoleon !—Strong the wing 
With which the daring eaglet climbs the wind ! 
Even of his earliest flights late time shall ring— 
His goal the sun which blaz’d his votary blind. 


Half-Roman Conqueror! more the Iron Crown 
Beseem'd thy brow than one of vulgar gold : 

It told the secret of thy far renown, 

The spell which long Earth’s kings and realms controll'd. 


Thy sceptre was the sword, the camp thy court, 
Soldiers thy counsellors, and force thy law ;— 

How fast the dangerous and the dark resort 

To those whose minds can teach their fierce souls awe ! 


Alas, what instruments Ambition wields ! 

How stoop the proud to conquer! What a tale 
They leave behind, who build on trophied fields 
New dynasties in which old thrones grow pale ! 


Yet even with these tools hadst thou but wrought 

For the deliverance of enthrall’d Mankind, 

What bliss on earth, what blessings hadst thou brought 
On thy own head with barren bays entwin’d ! 


Short space for freedom was thy bright sword drawn, 
Wondrous Napoleon ! and the page which twines 
Thy mournful sunset, and thy humble dawn, 

With thine imperial noonday, sadly shines 


ee oa 





* From a Poem now in the course of composition, in which, if the author fails, 


it will pot be for want of a magnificent subject. 


+ Alluding to what is called (somewhat melodramatically) the Battle of the 
Pyramids. 















Character of Napoleon Bonaparte. 


In tearful radiance—dimm'd and clouded all 
With the cold longing for a despot’s power, 
The hope to hold the trampled globe in thrall, 
And crush the nations for one iron hour ;— 


One iron hour of grandeur bought with blood, 
Of power attain’d by force, upheld by fraud :— 
He, who can bridle in mid leap the flood, 

May hold in his strong leash a world o’er-aw’d ! 


What mighty power, fallen Chief! was once thine own, 
To guard the fount in which thy sword was charm'd; 
To free the people, and to fix the throne— 

Crush the vile shell, yet leave the gem unharm’d ! 


And why was power so mighty given in vain ? 
Fortune's spoilt child long’d for a larger ball, 
To play the Macedonian’s game again, 

In the imperial tennis-court of Gaul ! 


Cesar’s ambition, but not Cesar's soul — 

His sword without his laurel—these were thine ;— 
Cromwell’s deep art, but not his self-control, 
Who wore no gold although he won the mine. 


Call’d by thy land to sway her ancient reign, 
Hadst thou subdued the famine of thy mind, 
That avarice of conquest, wild and vain, 

What living laurels had thy crown entwin'’d,— 


Green in all nations, greenest in thy own,— 


Where a new Alfred, with paternal eye, 
Watch’d o’er young Freedom, ere she yet had flown, 


And nurs’d the orphan sunbird for the sky ! 


But such was not thy destiny ; the star 

That rul’d thy red nativity was power ; 

Born but to guide the wild Simoom of war, 

And breathe its hot breath for one withering hour. 


The rights of Man—what were they but as dust, 


Strown in the path the aspiring soldier trod ? 
The laws of Heaven—how faint in them thy trust ! 


Power was thy Paradise, and Fate thy God. 


Yet didst thou live, when Washington had freed 
Lands which for gold the free-born dar’d enslave— 
Heard’st the world’s echoes hail the splendid deed, 
Isle call on isle, and wave applaud to wave ' 


Hadst thou, like him, but been content to range 


Among the Cincinnati of thy kind, 
For thee, for Earth, how blest had been the change ! 


How pure the sky thy rainbow left behind ! 
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Character of Napoleon Bonaparte. 





But no ! that stormy spirit brook'd not rest ; 
It loved the storms it lived in ; like the bird 
Which bares to battling elements its breast, 
And woos the waters by the whirlwind stirr’d. 


Marengo—Lodi—A usterlitz—these were 

The Sabbaths of thy life, its bridal hours : 

The nursling of the eiry ill could bear 

The peaceful lark’s nest in the greensward flowers, 


Little thou dream’dst, when here thy standards flew, 
And peal’d thy war-cry through the Pharaohs’ tombs— 
Little thou dream’dst of crimson Waterloo, 

And Austral splendours quench’d in Arctic glooms ;— 


And oh, still less of sad St. Helen’s Isle— 

The Exile’s dreams, the Captive’s bitter bread,— 
Wrung with deep grief, yet torturing forth the smile, 
Till the heart broke that told not how it bled ! 


Yet hadst thou, like Epaminondas, died 

Upon thy last of fields, the hero’s fall 

Had veil'd the statesman’s guile, the despot’s pride, 
The man’s vain coldness, in one dazzling pall 


Of beautiful oblivion ; pilgrims then 

Had gone to kiss the spot thy blood had bath’d, 
Deeming it holy—and the last of men 

Knelt on the turf the dying thunder scath’d. 


The Lucifer of Earth had fallen in vain, 

And taught the world no wisdom :—WVow we scan 

Upon Napoleon’s tomb the prophet strain, 

MAN’S SPOILER YET SHALL BE THE SPOIL OF MAN. 


Peace, troubled Spirit ! to thy distant grave— 

The sweet and solitary spot which thou 

Didst choose to rest in; where green shadows wave, 
And lone streams murmur by the Mighty low ! 


Wearied with Man, well mightst thoa turn for rest 
To Nature’s bosom! That poetie fire, 

Which flash’d athwart thy most delirious quest, 
With lambent light yet strrr’d the breaking lyre,* 


And bade thee mark that wild and willow’d dell, 
The sole oasis of thy desert isle 

To hold thine ashes, when the last farewell 

Left Fear the power, and Hate the time to smile. 


Hail and Farewell! Thy glory was a curse— 

But who can curse the glorious ?>—Chainis, blood, tears, 
All were aton’d for in thy deep reverse, 

And the grave's bay no breath of lightning sears, 


— —_ _ —— = 


* An allusion to the electricul harp. 
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NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


WHEN we speak of * Natural bcsaagy 6 the external world rises up 
before us; the great works of creation, the mighty deep, the everlasting 
mountains, the heaven with all its shining hosts ; the nearer wonders of our 
own frames, the miracles of support, preservation, and recovery, all crowd 
upon our recollection—all come to bear witness of Divine Power and Good- 
ness. But how is it, that the power which is greater than all material 
might; that which summons all nature to its tribunal and is obeyed, should 
be, as it often is, our last remembered proof of the presence of the Divi- 
nity? Our speculations arenes external nature are valuable and inte- 
resting in their degree ; but they fade into nothing as to ong gas we pose 
sess of personal application, when compared to the knowledge which may 
be gathered up from within. There is, indeed, no natural theology like 
the theology whose root is in the deep, unfathomable foundations of our 
own spiritual nature. What is it to us that goodness is manifested in our 
corporeal structure, if the insatiable desires of the soul are unsatisfied by 
the most plenteous allotment of bodily endowments? We take counsel 
with our own spirits: we find, amid all the traces of good which the out- 
ward world may have left there, a fixed, unaccountable idea, that every se- 
parate thing we have beheld or felt, might be better: no pleasure so pure 
has visited us, no form so perfect has met our view, no proof so strong has 
been presented to our minds, but that something purer, more angen, more 
strong, is conceivable. Let human nature be taken at its highest or lowest 
estate, still the fact is undeniable ; for the question is not, whether, in man’s 
most degraded and savage condition, his ideas of what is perfection resemble 
our own; but whether, just as much as ours, his hopes and conceptions do 
not go beyond hes realities : whether, in proportion to his degree of cultiva~ 
tion, his proofs of a power superior to himself are not equally strong with 
our own. If they are, then we have a fact which may truly be called a re- 
ligious fact, and one which speaks more loudly of a higher power than any 
result of outward examination whatever. It cannot be from outward reali- 
ties that we have attained the idea of that which has not been to us out- 
wardly realized. It cannot be from disappointment that we have learnt to 
hope, nor from emptiness that we have imbibed fulness. What is human 
cannot have communicated what is divine. ‘To slight evidences s0 univer- 
sally, indelibly impressed, so intimately interwoven with our whole nature, 
(evidences to which no others admit of a comparison,) is not in character 
with the creature who is conscious to himself of being the etlect of creative 
power and love; nor ought we, because it has pleased the Almighty to su- 
peradd external proofs, and to endue us with the power of demonstrating to 
the outward eye the skill displayed in the formation of an insect, or the 
servation of an important part of the animal organization, to disregard th 
higher powers by which we may ourselves perceive the force of these in- 
ternal evidences, and thus learn to address the same powers in others, _ 
_ Going back to first principles, and, not speculating, but calmly consider~ 
ing the original constitution of man, as far as our own errors and weakness 
allow, we cannot fail of perceiving the worthlessness of material proofs as 
applied to spiritual things, and the inequality between those visible ub- 
jects which serve to the outward senses as the manifestations of beauty and 
virtue, and the invisible sources of those objects, Exactly in proportion to 
the in which the heast has felt the worth of these p will be its 
value for scripture revelation. Philosophic language may never have been 
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heard by the outward ear ; homely may be the thoughts and homely the ex- 
pressions; but the truths of revelation will find their only warm reception in 
the soul that has explored itself; that knows, intimately knows, its own evil 
and good ; that receives them, not as strangers, but as the clear manifestation 
of its own dark intuition, It is then that the fitness, the correspondence, 
the entire proportion between the want and the gift, is indeed perceived. 
In the thoughts of the day, in the meditations of the night, we may have 
conceived of a character which should take the round of human existence, 
live and die, share our sorrows and temptations, yet be ‘* more than con- 
queror’’ over all; but when were those conceptions realized ? What au- 
thentic history, save one, ever pretended to realize the picture which, differ- 
ing in particulars, has yet flitted before the mind of man from the beginning 
of time to the present hour? The gospel does this. Jesus is that infinitely 
verfect being. Warm with life, and clothed in the human form, we find in 
Sie the reality of that which else could have been spoken of but as the un- 
fulfilled selaty of all ages. He was manifested—for other purposes, 
doubiless, but for this, among others—to justify man’s highest, noblest 
thoughts to himself; to prove that the human mind has in all its widest 
wanderings retained the image of a good it could not reach; and that that 
faded image, once more in mercy exhibited in all its freshness by him who 
gave it, can never again be paren: fr as a delusive imagination. So beauti- 
ful is the mingled light of the spirit that is given to man and the spirit of 
Divine Revelation ; so practical is the proof that they are ONE! 

And let it not be imagined—no, not for a moment—that the outward proof 
will be less valuable because the inward testimony is deeply felt. In no 
way can the soul be completely convicted of having ‘ gone astray”’ till it is 
known to itself. Never can revelation do its full work till we are faithful to 
the voice within, ‘* If any man will do his will, he shall know of the doc- 
trine whether it be of God,”’ 

Such views as these of the original constitution of our being are refreshing 
and salutary. They fill the heart which holds them with hope, and the 
spirit in which they are cherished with increasing confidence. He who has 
not left himself without witness in our souls ; he who has permitted man 
constantly to conceive of something better and higher than outward expe- 
rience would justify ; he who, finally, has realized the anticipation, and set 
before us Jesus, the pure, the sinless, the living manifestation of our noblest 
thought,—he surely cannot be merely the distant Being looking down from 
the lofty heavens with a smile or a frown upon his creatures, but he must be 
constantly near them. The sense of his perpetual presence comes home to 
the heart fraught with awe, and penitence, and hope, and love. It is not so 
much the outward punishment be sin, the future reward of virtue, that we 
anticipate; it is the present pang of a nature not in harmony with the 
Being that created it, or else the calm and pure delight of peace and recon- 
ciliation. Then the hope of the world is truly felt not to be in outward 
knowledge, or a vast and increasing accumulation of visible facts ; but in the 
deeper wisdom of hearts encouraged to be true to their own solemn convic- 
tions, in an increase of the number of those who feel Christianity to be no 
mere abstraction, but “ the spirit of power and love, and of a sound mind.” 
Then is education viewed as a solemn, yet a joyful work—a work in which, 
if we are but faithful to the sure word of God, there can be no shadow of 
suspicion that this part of the covenant will be unfulfilled—a work in which 
all our errors are errors of unbelief and unfaithfulness to the inward nature 
and the outward revelation he has given us. 
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THOSE wants of the community which can be supplied by talent and in- 
dustry are never extensively felt without being soon provided for. The de- 
mand creates the supply. Hitherto, education has been in the hands of the 
ignorant or the idle. On the part of the teacher it has been resorted to 
merely as the means of eking out a scanty income, while the communit 
has been indifferent to the quality of the article for which, as in every simi- 
lar case, it has been contrived to make them pay an exorbitant price. For 
ages it has been monopolized by a few, and, as in every other monopoly, 
the public has been supplied with the worst article, in the least quantity, and 
at the dearest rate. In the mean time, the cultivation of education as a 
science has been wholly neglected. At length the attention of the public is 
awakened to the importance of the subject, and to the abuses which have 
been practised upon them. They begin to cry out for knowledge—real 
knowledge, not the name, and to demand more of it in less time and for 
less money. And we see that they do not call in vain. No sooner is their 
voice heard than up spring edifices adapted to accommodate pupils, and forth 
come men able and willing to instruct. It is curious, too, to observe the 
higher tone which the teachers immediately assume, and the higher object 
which they propose as the end of their labours. Here, for instance, is a 
lecture on medicine as good as a sermon, and a sermon as good as logic 
and eloquence and charity can make it. And certainly that deep sense of 
duty ; that determination to perform it which is to be shaken neither b 
ease, nor pleasure, nor profit, nor Joss, nor praise, nor blame ; in a word, 
that desire to discover and to do what is right which constitutes integrity, or, 
in the strictest and truest sense, morality, is in no relation of life more indis- 
pensable than in that filled by the physician and surgeon. Every one has a 
deep stake in the intellectual ability and moral rectitude of the man into 
whose hands he entrusts his own life and the life of thase who are dearer to 
him than himself. And the connexion between intellectual ability and moral 
rectitude, between talent and virtue, between soundness of the understanding 
and goodness of the heart, is much more close and inseparable than is com- 
monly believed. It has been a subject of complaint against the University 
of London, that it includes in the course of instruction through which it 
proposes to conduct its pupils, the whole circle of the sciences, excepting 
that great science which can alone render the others truly valuable : that, 
while it takes all possible care to communicate knowledge, it makes no pro- 
vision for the inculcation of religion. It may be doubted, however, whether 
direct instruction in technical theology be the best mode of imbuing the 
youthful mind with the true spirit of religion. It is at least as reasonable 
to hope that the communication of sound knowledge will be followed, or 
rather will be accompanied, by the “aes ser that the end of the acquisition 
of knowledge is the attainment of happiness, and that there can be no hap- 
piness without goodness. It is not, indeed, a self-evident proposition, that 
knowledge is virtue ; and yet the more deeply this proposition is examined, 
the more clearly it appears to be universally and invariably true. Know- 


. . . . - . Thu y 
* An Introductory Lecture delivered in the University of London, on reday, 
Oct. 2, 1998, By y Pan Covolly, M.D., Professor of the Nature and Treatment of 


Diseases. London: Taylor, Gower Street. 
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ledge consists of an acquaintance with phenomena, and of the relation of 
these phenomena to each other. In regard to any subject in any branch of 
physics, for example, a certain number of phenomena are found to belong 
to that particular subject : these phenomena have a certain relation to each 
other: they succeed each other, for instance, in a certain order : some in- 
variably precede, others invariably follow: the invariable antecedent being 
termed the cause, the invariable sequent the effect. This relation is found 
never to be interrupted: certain antecedents are always followed by certain 
sequents: certain sequents are always preceded by certain antecedents, 
An acquaintance with the aggregate phenomena: an acquaintance with the 
relation of these phenomena as antecedents and as sequents, constitutes the 
knowledge of any branch of physical science. 

It is precisely the same in moral science. In this, also, at least in regard 
to all the great and important questions, the phenomena are as well ascertained, 
and the relations between them, as antecedents and sequents, are as fixed 
and invariable, as in any department of physics. Certain actions are pro- 
ductive of pleasure: certain others are productive of pain: the quality of 
producing pleasure or pain is observed to be certain, invariable, universal. 
To be pertectly acquainted with all the results of an action: to be perfectly 
acquainted with the property of these results to produce pleasure or pain, 1s 
to have a perfect knowledge of the moral nature of that action. And thus 
to know that the relation between any particular course of conduct and hap- 
piness or misery, is as certain and inevitable as the operation of any physical 
law—that of gravitation, for example—if not virtue itself, must be attended 
with such an immediate and strong perception of the desirableness of virtue 
as can scarcely fail to secure it. But it is impossible at present to enter 
into the requisite illustration of this very important subject. The imme- 
diate object we have in view may be more shortly obtained by appealing to 
matter of fact. It is a result, be it accounted for as it may, of the truth 
of which every one will be more and more convinced the more carefully he 
reflects upon the character and conduct of his acquaintance, that in general 
men are observant of moral obligation in proportion as they are endowed 
with a sound understanding, and as that understanding has been judiciously 
and highly cultivated. This is obviously true, and is generally admitted in 
extreme cases. The highest intellectual endowments are uniformly found 
in combination with the greatest rectitude of mind: in all ages and countries 
the profoundest philosophers have been as illustrious for their virtues as for 
their talents. This has probably arisen from two causes ; first, from the 
strength of their perception of moral relations ; and, secondly, from the ten- 
dency of intellectual pursuits to soften and sooth, and ultimately to subdue, 
the passions, the great sources of human infirmity. At all events, it will 
not denied that sound knowledge lays a solid foundation for virtue ; and 
that when the attention of the student is awakened by the instruction which the 
teacher communicates ; when his interest is excited by the ee tr of the 
importance and connexion of the facts which are disclosed ; when he sees 
that the practical application of these facts cannot be made without intellec- 
tual vigour and moral cowrage—then is the moment, of which the teacher 
may avail himself with the best hope of success, to excite in his pupil virtuous 
resolution ; to stimulate him to the attainment of self-controul ; to animate 
him to the acquisition of knowledge, which alone can give him the power 
to perform his duties, and to the cultivation of rectitude, which alone can 
ensure the will to do so. These are precious moments, which can never 
recur: the impressions then made are never forgotten ; and to resolutions 
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then formed, some of our most illustrious men are indebted for their distinc- 
tion and success. And thus to pour into the excited and prepared mind the 
purpose with the precept, is the highest duty of the teacher, but it is that of 
which only the most highly gifted are capable. _ It is a sincere satisfaction to 
us to find that the men placed in the situation of Professors to such an in- 
stitution as the University of London are thus endowed; and that one of 
them at least is so, we have here a decisive and cheering proof. 

Dr. Conolly is a very young man, whose mind can scarcely be considered 
as matured ; hes it is endowed with clearness and strength, and is combined 
with excellent feeling and strict rectitude of purpose. It is, perhaps, the 
most fortunate thing that could have happened to a mind so constituted, 
that 1t should thus early be placed in an exceedingly responsible and 
arduous situation; nor, if we augur rightly of the diligence and activity 
to which it will find itself stimulated, will it be less fortunate for the youth- 
ful minds of which it will have the professional instruction and direction. 
There is nothing more hopeless than middle-aged mediocrity ; nothing on 
which hope may more reasonably base any bright vision she may be in 
the humour to construct, than a young mind with vigorous faculties, called 
upon to exert the utmost of its powers by the necessity of performing duties 
which cannot be adequately performed without a combination of the highest 
qualities, intellectual and moral; which cannot be unperformed without 

ublic disgrace ; which cannot be well performed without honour, liberally 
stowed the moment it is earned. Dr. Conolly writes in an easy and 
graceful style ; animated, without rising to vigour; in general perspicuous, 
although occasionally the length of the sentences, and somewhat too free 
a use of epithets, render the meaning not at once perceptible. Moreover, 
the structure of the sentences is not always harmonious, nor even correct ; 
but these are faults which time and care will certainly remove. In this 
Lecture he has given proof that it will be his own fault if he do not acquire 
a very excellent style of writing; and among the many more important 
subjects which he will find press upon his attention, we take leave to exhort 


him not to neglect this. ;, . 
Dr. Conolly thus states the intellectual endowments which are required 


in the successful prosecution of the medical profession : 


“ The profession to which you have devoted yourselves, ( ientlemen, re- 
quires for its successful prosecution, not a suppression of the higher faculties 
of the mind, but an union of them, with a facility of applying the facts 
discovered in many sciences to a practical art of the utmost importance to 
your fellow-creatures. No profession calls for so accurate an observation, 
retention, and valuation of so great a variety of single facts; and to excel in 
it demands the most diligent exercise of your senses, a well-directed atten- 
tion, indefatigable and careful comparison, a faithful memory, an imagination 
suggesting all probabilities for scrutiny, but disciplined and restrained. If 
medicine merely consisted of the application of a few known remedies to 
diseased states of the human frame, simple in their character, and easily re- 
cognized, there would be little in it which occasional attention or a few 
months’ study would not enable you to master: but your task is far more 
extensive and delicate. As Nature does not abound in abrupt transitions, 80 


slight deviations from health constitute incipient disease ; slight aggravations 
modify it, alter its character, graduate its severity, induce or avert danger ; 
ling and often very subtle 


and these changes are indicated by correspone P 
variations of external phenomena, as well as in uenced by innumerable 


remedial means. Thus the distinction of diseases is. often difficult, Fase 
probable result in many cases not easily foretold, and their treatment requires 
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constant and serious attention: and supposing you to be well grounded in 
anatomy and physiology, without which sciences all attempts to understand 
any thing of physic must necessarily be vain, the shades of difference by 
which, as practitioners, you will be distinguished from one another, will yet 
take their final colour from your superior discernment of states of disease, 
and from the readiness, or, | may say, the felicity, with which, out of an 
immense variety of materials, you select such as are exactly adapted to the 
combination of symptoms and individual constitution of the patient whom 
you have to treat.” 

The Lecturer proceeds to advert to the mode in which students may be 
best conducted to this desirable end; states the principle by which he has 
been governed in deciding on the plan which he has laid down for himself; 
namely, that his labours are to be carried on for the benefit of others, 
rather than for any immediate return of praise to himself; exhibits the 
arrangement of the course on which he has determined ; enumerates the 
various topics, the consideration of which must be comprehended in it; 
and concludes the catalogue with the following just and most important 
observations : 

“Still, beyond these lessons, something is required to make them useful. 
It is not learning alone, or extensive reading, or any familiarity with verbal 
descriptions, which can prepare the student to know disease when he sees it, 
or to cure it when it is recognised. The materials for discourses on medi- 
cine are open to all; but it is the superiority of the modes of clinical teach- 
ing, superadded to the utility of individual lecturers, which has given celebrity 
to the most famous terse dy to those of Germany and of France; and I 
add with pleasure, from my own experience, to the justly-celebrated school 
of Edinburgh. In the hospital wa dispensary attached to the University, 
constant, and I hope daily increasing, opportunities will be afforded of 
becoming practically acquainted with disease. There the justness of what 
you hear in these lectures must be finally tried, the principles laid down be 
applied to practice, and the last attempt made to lead the student, step by 
step, to act for himself. You will there be enabled to compare the different 
ways of obtaining the same ends, and be a witness of those occurrences 
which, in the course of a disease, so often modify the best concerted plans of 
treatment, and become convinced that there are no practical aphorisms to be 
acquired in the halls of learning, which are to be confidently acted upon 
without any further exercise of the understanding at the bed-side of the sick. 
You will see that no part of the system can be long in disorder without 
affecting the tranquillity of the rest ; that complications, beyond the power 
of any lecturer to enumerate, are frequently met with; and that when you 
come to be engaged in practice, you will often have to deal with cases de- 
scribed in no lectures, comprehended in no system of medicine, to which the 
most unquestionable principles of physic must be applied with caution, and 
in which the blind application of eternal rules ef practice will be fatal to 
the patient. You will find, in short, that after obtaining a competent ac- 
quaintanee with what is to be learnt from lectures, from books, and from an 
observation of the practice of others, the chief requisite for practising physic 
is what is commonly called good sease ; by which I mean the vigilant ant ready 
exercise of the understanding or judgment in all the accidents of practice, 
and a prompt adaptation of what you know to what you have to do ; a pos- 
Session, consequently, which, though partly a gift of nature, is capable of 
great developement by careful cultivation. In what relates to a practical 
art, industrious talent may acquire and arrange, genius may improve and 
adorn, but good sense must always direct.” 


Of the manner in which the Professor applies himself to excite and foster 
the requisite spirit in his pupils, we have sincere pleasure in transcribing the 
following passages as illustrations : 
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The first habit to be recommended to all students is diligence, and to a 
medical student a diligent devotion of his mind to his proper profession. 
Whoever means hereafter to practise physic with comfort or credit; whoever 
would be consoled under the depressions incidental, I imagine, to the most 
judicious practice, must never forget that the sciences connected with it, and 
to which he is consequently introduced, are only valuable to Aim as the auxi- 
liaries of his profession—that they do not make, but only assis¢ a physician. 
With this caution, the medical student cannot be too diligent to him no 
mistake will be more detrimental than to underrate the homely virtue of in- 
dustry; without which, in our profession, perhaps in any profession, no man 
ever attained to eminence. If some individuals, by the oe of a brilliant 
imagination and certain powers of acquirement, have gained celebrity in spite 
of their notorious indolence, such men have done little for their profession, 
their country or mankind, and have acquired no permanent or valuable fame; 
but the greatest men of all nations and times have been men of industrious or 
even of laborious habits. I have watched with much interest the fate and conduct 
of many of those who were pursuing their studies at the same time with my- 
self. Of these, some were of course idle, and despised the secluded pursuits 
of the studious :—of such, I do not know one whose progress has been satis- 
factory: many of them, after trying various methods of dazzling the public, 
have sunk, already, into merited degradation. But I do not know one among 
those who were industrious, who has not attained a fair prospect of success : 
many of them have already acquired reputation, and some of them will doubt- 
less be the improvers of their science in our own day, and remembered with 
honour when they are dead.” * * * * * # 

“* All men are accountable for their time, but none more than you. You 
will be hereafter liable to be called upon to act unassisted, or to assist others, 
in cases of sudden and great danger; and on your previous preparation, and 
on the state and temper of your mind, it must often depend whether the re- 
sult be life or death. The sacrifices and exertions which these considerations 
render necessary are surely more than compensated by the real importance, 
interest, and dignity, of your art; by the value of which you may be to 
your fellow-creatures ; for there is no pursuit which engages its followers in 
such a variety of delightful studies, for ends more directly useful to man- 
kind. The ample page of all knowledge is thrown open to you, from whence 
to learn how to nt the sufferings, restore or prolong the activity, and 
thus bless the existence of those about you. * * * The justifiable hope of 
being able to add to the resources of the physician and surgeon; of being 
able to cure diseases now invariably fatal; to relieve sufferings which now 
proceed uncontrolled, and thus to become signal benefactors to your nation 
and to the world, is surely sufficient to prevent your becoming desponding 
during your studies, or inert in your daily practice. If there be any truth in 
these observations, you cannot be desponding without folly, or negligent 
without criminality.” 


We wish we could present before the eyes, we wish still eet earnestly 
we could engrave upon the hearts of those who have raised so violent a 
clamour against the institution of which the present lecturer is destined to 
become an ornament, because it has determined on restricting the instruc- 
tion it affords to literature and science, and on excluding theology as a dis- 
tinct branch of study—we wish we could make these persons feel, with the 
depth and strength with which every sincerely religious person must feel, the 
truth of the following appeal : 

“It is, I hope, almost superfluous for me to explain, that in maki the 
observations I have done on the diligent employment of a medical student’s 
time, and on the devotion of all his faculties to his profession, I have not 
meant to encourage or excuse the total neglect of more serious thoughts and 
occupations, God forbid, Gentlemen, that I should be supposed for a mo- 
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ment capable of any hypocritical and odious cry in which the sacred name of 
religion is employed to promote political ends and worldly interests, to justify 
persecution, and to excite the worst passions of men! But there és a religion 
which makes men better; and so much of your employment will be among 
the works of the Almighty hand, and you will have so many opportunities of 
rightly estimating at the bed of the sick and the dying the true value of all 
mere worldly considerations, that I trust I may without impropriety beseech 
you, in the midst of your busy engagements, not to let your feelings be inte- 
rested by these occupations in vain. Habitually engaged as you will be, in 
doing good, I should wish you to be supported and directed in your exertions 
by an exalted sense of duty. This is the state of mind by which all the bright- 
est characters in our profession were distinguished, and I pray that it may be 
yours.” 

** As the rules of the University leave you one day in the week (Saturday) 
for the revision and arrangement of your notes, and for proper relaxation, 
you will not be under the necessity of employing any part of Sunday in that 
manner. Qn that day, therefore, let all your medical occupations be put 
aside—your hospital attendance, or visits to any poor patients under your 
care, excepted, Attend the services of religion. Examine how you are pass- 
ing your time. Review and regulate your thoughts; and clear your minds of 
any animosities or discomposures which may have arisen during the week. 
Let the remainder of the day be passed in the perusal of esteemed authors, or 
in the society of wise and good associates. You will then not only not lose a 
day, but will actually gain time by the refreshment of your minds; and by 
the acquisition of that serenity, the want of which is most unfavourable to 
mental exertion, and which is never enjoyed except when we are quite at 
peace with ourselves,” 


We have only space to add one more extract, which must, we should 
think, satisfy the most scrupulous and anxious mind, and we do not doubt 
that the mind sincerely anxious about the matter will be perfectly satisfied 
by it, that the cultivation of sincere, unpresuming, heart-felt religion, and of 
sound and elevated moral feeling, will not be neglected in this institution. 


** The time has gone by when, in the comparative ignorance of the com- 
munity at large, want of principle was occasionally tolerated because con- 
nected with highly-cultivated talent. You live in days when, not knowledge 
alone, but character, is power; when knowledge without character can pro- 
cure no more than temporary and very transient pre-eminence; and cannot 
save you from final exposure and disgrace. Unjust suspicions may attach to 
an innocent man; the general consistency and integrity of his life will wipe 
them away; the imprudences of youth may be repaired by the cireumspec- 
tion of middle age; but if you justly lose your reputation for probity and 
honour, you may struggle and resist the great decree of public opinion ; but 
you will find, whatever your attainments, whatever engaging qualities or men- 
tal endowments you possess, that your influence in society is gone, and that 
you are in all respects lost and ruined men.” . 

“We have reason to congratulate ourselves, Gentlemen, that we do live in 
a country and in times so favourable to the exercise of virtue. Let it be your 
constant anibition, then, to be esteemed and distinguished when esteem and 
distinction are not conferred even upon intellectual greatness, except when 
combined with, and elevated by, some approach towards moral excellence ;— 
when not the mere possession ef talent is a title to admiration, but that just 
employment of it shih whilst it is truly useful to your fellow-creatures, ant 
satisfactory to yourselves, can alone be pleasing to the Great and Good Being 
by whom so glorious a gift was imparted.” 


We grieve to think that there have been, and that there still are, large 
bodies of men in this metropolis and its neighbourhood, whose interests, OF 
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at least the highest and best interests of whose children, are intimately con- 
nected with the success of the University of London, who have indicated a 
most extraordinary inditference to its fate. An institution in which all the 
sciences are taught by men eminently skilled in each, is placed down at 
their doors; its halls are open to youth at an expense moderate beyond 
what could reasonably have been hoped ; and admission is freely granted to 
all, without question put or answer given relating to sect, or party, or persua- 
sion, or rank, or fortune, or opinion. Of the power of the teachers already 
appointed to instruct their pupils well in that most important branch of sci- 
ence which includes medicine and surgery, the public have had a full oppor- 
tunity of forming an opinion for themselves. bn the delivery of each intro- 
ductory lecture the theatre was crowded. The satisfaction of the auditors 
was uniform and complete; in many cases enthusiastic. The public will 
have the same opportunity of judging of the endowments of the professors 
appointed to teach general science. We earnestly exhort parents, guardians, 
and all who are sincerely desirous that the youth of the present generation 
should receive an education consonant to the spirit of the age in which it is 
their happiness to have been born—an education which will render them 
really enlightened and virtuous, and therefore truly happy, to go that they 
may hear, and that hearing they may believe. 





LINES 


WRITTEN IN A GREEK TESTAMENT PRESENTED TO A YOUNG LADY 
ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 


Vos exemplaria Graca 


Nocturné versate manu, versate diurnd, . 
OR. 


YeT Genius vainly charms with n lore 

Minds that would dark futurity explore ; 

Anxious they listen to their accents bland, 

Whose joyful sound went forth to every land; _ 

The favour’d Seers, to whose high charge was giv’n 

The great behest, to unfold the ways of Heav'n. 
Thus would my sober age an offering pay, 

Again to welcome Catharine’s natal day, 

And ask of Heav'n the progress of her mind 

In virtuous energy and sense refin’d, 

The aim beneficent, the wish to please, 

The union rare of dignity and ease. 

What ages past have learn’d, to her be known, 

Or Science dictates, to adorn our own; 

Each classic treasure may her taste explore, 


Yet pri tl d Grecian lore. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 





Art. L.—The False Accusers of the 
Brethren Reproved, and the Ac- 
cused instructed how to Reply: a 
Sermon, preached before the Sup- 
porters of the Unitarian Association, 


y Joseph Hutton, LL.D. 


Unper a heavy title, we have in this 
Sermon a noble specimen of the Chris- 
tian piety and charity of its author, 
which reflects credit upon the body to 
which he belongs, and whose spirit he 
may be considered to represent. It is a 
just, beautiful, and, in many parts, elo- 
quent exposition of the well-chosen text, 
1 Cor. iv. 1—5; and without being a 
formal defence of the doctrines and spi- 
rit of Unitarians, or a direct reply to 
specific charges against them, contains a 
full and decisive refutation of the calum- 
nies so widely circulated, and so quickly 
caught up in the world, It is not so 
much an harangue upon the nature of 
that charity ‘‘ which beareth all things, 
hopeth all things,’’ as it is an exempli- 
fication of that charity itself. It is not 
so mach a plea in behalf of Unitarianism 
as of genuine Christianity. It is a proof 
that Unitarianism does contain the es- 
sence of true evangelical religion—that 
it coincides, in its view of the mutual 
duties of Christians, with the univer- 
sally admitted principles of the gospel— 
that its spirit is in unison with that of 
the Apostle in the text, with that which 
has the sanction of the Author and Fi- 
nisher of faith, It is, indeed, exactly 
the sermon which we should put, and 
which we hope will fall, into the hands 
of those who through ignorance believe, 
or through wilfulness maintain, that 
Unitarianism has nothing in it of a truly 
religious and Christian spirit. If deli- 
berately perused, it would alter, not 
to say reverse, their opinion; and if it 
did not lead them to examine into the 
evidences for the truth of Unitarian 
principles, would probably conviuce them 
of the wisdom of applying to Unitarians 
the advice of Gamaliel, ‘* Refrain from 
these men and let them alone: for if 
this counsel or this work be of men, it 
will come to nought; but if it be of 
jod, ye cannot overthrow it; lest haply 
ye be found to fight against God,”’ 

After some introductory observations 
on the practice too common amongst 
the followers of Christ, for the profes- 





sors of different opinions to vilify the 
conduct in order to prejudice the cause 
of their opponents, he proceeds to illus- 
trate the duties of Christians when as- 
sailed with a calumniating tongue, by 
the sentiments of St. Paul in his reply to 
his Corinthian accusers, and to deduce a 
practical lesson from the conduct and 
counsel of the Apostle. The following 
extract from this part of his Sermon, re- 
lating to the character of faithful stew- 
ards, cannot be read without profit: 

‘*In the first place, let all of us so 
account of ourselves. If, as professing 
Christians, we constantly bore in mind 
our relation to our great Master—if we 
remembered that our sole object, as 
members of different sects, is to disco- 
ver, by serious and diligent examination, 
and to promulgate, by calm and con- 
clusive argument, that true religion 
which our common Lord once delivered 
to the saints,—if we never lost sight of 
the important truth, that we are stew- 
ards, under God, of all the treasures, 
intellectual and spiritual, physical and 
temporal, which he has committed to 
our care, and that He will expect all ot 
us to render a reason of the hope that is 
in us, and to shew cause for the opi- 
nions that we have professed, as well as 
the actions that we have performed, in 
the last day,—methinks we should enter 
with a more calm and charitable, a more 
serious and earnest spirit, into the in- 
vestigation of heavenly truths ; we should 
discover that religion is much too im- 
portant a subject to be made the occa- 
sion of hasty and angry disputes; we 
should conduct our own, and aid each 
other’s search, with awakened minds, 
and hearts made one by the love of God 
and Christ, and of that truth which they 
invite us to search out and contemplate 
for our souls’ benefit.”"—Pp. 27, 28. 

We would make other quotations 
our limits would allow us: and we must 
particularly recommend to the reader's 
attention the passage from p. 40 to p- 
42, on the view in which it is a very 
small thing to be judged of man's Ley 
ment, concluding with this beautifu 
sentence : 

‘* « The curse causeless, as the swal- 
low in its flying, will not light ; —the 
censures of the frail and fallible will play 
like harmless lightnings round us, illu 
minating whom they cannot injure ; 9” 

















































the day at length will come, if not in 
this world, surely in the next, when we 
shall no longer be excluded by prejudice 
or misconception from any good man’s 
love, but being wholly one with the Fa- 
ther and the Son, shall be one also with 
every brother of the human family.’’ 

The style of the Sermon is some- 
what diffuse. And perhaps the author 
dwells a little too long for effect on the 
conduct and sentiments of the Apostle. 
But these are minor considerations. It 
abounds in passages of the greatest me- 
rit, which must derive additional interest 
for those readers who were also hearers, 
from the remembrance of the effect which 
the serious, animated and touching de- 
livery of the preacher gave to them. And 
when we hear or read again the usual 
charges levelled against Unitarians as 
perverters of Scripture, and deniers of 
their Saviour, we shall recur to Dr. 
Hutton’s Sermon and be comforted. 





Arr. II.—Consécration au Saint Mi- 
nistére dun Ecclésiastique Romain 
converti au Protestantisme, et Dis- 
cours prononcé a cette occasion le 
24 Mars, 1828, par B. Bouvier, 
Pasteur de I Belise de Genéve. 
Genéve, 1828. 


Tue circumstances which occasioned 
the delivery of this discourse, furnish a 
gratifying instance of that moral courage 
which impels the sincere inquirer after 
truth to break through the trammels of 
creeds and systems, to give up the con- 
nexions of party, and to sacrifice every 
other consideration to the demands of an 
upright miud and an enlightened con- 
science, 

Monsieur Saintes was educated for a 
Catholic Priest in one of the most ortho- 
dox of the French academies, that of 
Aix in Provence. When the time arrived 
for his entrance on the duties of the 
priesthood, he petitioned his diocesan 
for permission to decline an office to 
which he already felt some repuguance ; 
and when this was refused, though on 
grounds most honourable to himself, he 
ventured boldly to follow the beut of his 
own inclinations, and repaired to Paris, 
With the view of prosecuting his private 
studies, The nature of his occupations, and 
the cast of his sentiments, were soon dis- 
covered from the publication of his ‘‘ Va- 
tican, or Historical Portraits of the Popes,” 
and by some other pamphlets which 
were directed against the Ultra-montaine 
party, and which, though written with 
much candour and moderation, s 
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to lower him considerably in the eyes 
of his clerical superiors. By the repre- 
sentations of his friends he was induced 
to believe that he had committed a 
grievous offence against religion in the 
person of the popes, and by way of aton- 
ing for this alleged fault, he consented 
to take part in the editing of some reli- 
gious periodicals, and in the refutation 

of M. de Montlosier, who had been held 
up to him as the enemy of the priesthood, 
still more than of the congregation, But 
he was not long in perceiving his error ; 

the power of truth gradually gained the 

ascendant in his mind; and though he 

naturally felt some repugnance, at first, 

at relinquishing what had so long been 

the basis of all his religious habits and 

sentiments, he at length settled in the 

rejection of his former opinions and the 

adoption of the Protestant faith, Nor 

was his a mere quiet and silent secession 

from the party with which he had been 

connected. He first proclaimed his con- 

version by addressing a letter to the 

Revue Protestante; and not content with 

this, he subsequently repaired to Geneva, 

and there requested to be admitted into 

the ministry. He was received with the 

most cordial welcome by the Protestant 

pastors of that enlightened town, and by 

them, after proper questions had been 

put, and examinations gone through, he 

was consecrated to the holy office. 

The discourse which is now before us 
was delivered on that occasion by M. 
Bouvier, one of the most esteemed and 
most eloquent of the pastors; and we 
rejoice that he has given us an op- 
portunity of reading it. It is replete 
with the most judicious advice, and the 
most earnest and affectionate exhorta- 
tion. It breathes throughout a spirit of 
fervour and of onction, and must have 
been well calculated not only to give the 
individual to whom it was addressed a 
correct idea of the duties which he was 
about to undertake, but to impress him 
with a deep sense of their unspeakable 
importance. 

The following observations appear to 
us as just and pertinent as they are spi- 
rited : 

‘« The ministry of the gospel is, in the 
first place, a ministry of light and of 
truth. ‘ Go and teach all nations,’ was 
the commission of the apostles, and the 
same is ours. ‘To fulfil it, we have not, 
like them, any supernatural means; we 
have not those tongues of fire, which 
settled upon their heads; we have not 
that voice and that light from heaven, 
which arrested Saul on the way to Da- 
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mascus; we have not an Ananias, to 
cause the scales to drop from our eyes ; 
we have no ‘ demonstration of the spi- 
rit and of power ;’ if we have the assist- 
auce of the Spirit of God, it is to our 
own efforts that it is promised. For the 
common believer, who has only to 
answer for himself, it may be sufficient 
to possess piety, humility of mind, and 
a heart-felt faith: but these are not 
sufficient for us, whose office it is to heal 
80 many wounds, and to provide for so 
many wants. To execute all our com- 
mission, to convince the incredulous, to 
refute the impious, to strengthen him 
who doubts, to bring back him who wan- 
ders, firmly to establish the faith in the 
minds of the young, and to revive the 
faithful himself, we have need of a culti- 
vated reason, of extended information, 
of deep and conscientious researches, of 
all the arms of intellect and knowledge. 
We must be ready to answer every thing 
and every person, when we are called 
upon * to give a reason for the hope that 
is in us.’ Beware, then, of regarding 
your ministry as one of servile trans- 
mission, in which but little has been left 
for your understandings to do. Doubt- 
less, all knowledge as well as all grace 
comes from the Father of lights; doubt- 
less, ‘ his word is truth,’ and there is 
no other: but this is the very circum- 
stance that makes it of importance to 
know that divine word effectively and 
for yourself; not to take for it what is 
not it; and to separate it, with a firm and 
steady hand, from all human dross, and 
from your Own imaginations. For this 
purpose exert all the powers which you 
have received ; study the gospel long and 
constantly ; compare it with itself; call 
to your aid the study of the language, 
the country, the manners, and the times 
of the apostles, in order that you may 
distinguish what ought to be distinguish- 
ed; let your reason serve you as a ram- 
part against the charm of human autho- 
rity which has so great a power over a 
modest spirit and an affectionate heart ; 
let it preserve you from the wanderings 
and the illusions of imagination and sen- 
sibility—those noble and precious pow- 
ers, Which give to the true faith its life 
and its fertility, but which are so un- 
stable and deceitful, that they ought not 
to be allowed to hold the helm of our 
souls, because error has almost as much 
influence over them as truth.’’—Pp. 8— 
10, 

The Prayer which follows the Dis- 
course is perhaps better in its kind than 
any thing which precedes it. We trans- 
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late the first part of it, as a specimen of 
the fervent and devotional style of the 
Geneva clergy, and, we may add, of what 
a prayer ought to be : 

** Father of our Lord Jesus Christ and 
of the believers, thou great God, who 
hast made thy light and thy favour to 
shine upon us, who hast chosen us to be 
thy people, to know thy will, to seek thy 
face, aud to inherit thy glory—since thou 
hast instituted the holy ministry for the 
preservation of thy church and the edifi- 
cation of the Christian body, behold here 
a new servant whom we present unto 
thee. He wishes to consecrate himself 
to thee ; he wishes, after the example of 
thy Son, to preach the gospel of the 
eternal kingdom, and to point out to his 
brethren the path of salvation. Oh! 
who is sufficient for such things? No 
one, Lord, is sufficient: but ‘ what ts 
impossible with man, is possible with 
thee.’ It is thou who hast called him to 
this holy charge; it is thou who wilt 
render him fit for it. O God! accept 
and confirm him; shed upon him thy 
spirit in abundance ; (here the imposition 
of hands takes place ;) glorify thy power 
in his weakness; open the eyes of his 
understandiug ; put thy love in his heart, 
and thy word on his lips; so that he 
may preach it with full assurance, that 
he may not run in vain, that he may not 
labour in vain, but rather that he may 
enlighten, touch and convert the souls of 
men, and be to many ‘ a sweet savour 
unto life.’ Strengthen him thyself for 
this great work which thou givest him to 
do; arm him with such patience and 
courage, that he may come out trium- 
phant from all the difficulties which shall 
press around him, Sustain his heart in 
temptation ; let him shew himself ap- 
proved by thee in all things, and abun- 
dantly provided with all sorts of good 
works; let him take heed to himself; 
let him keep his body in subjection ; let 
him render his ministry acceptable to all 
men; and when the great day shall 
come, may he be able to say to thee with 
confidence and with truth, ‘ | have glo- 
rified thee on the earth; | have finished 
thy work; now, Father, glorify me. 
May the Supreme Pastor then give him 
an incorruptible crown, and the testi- 
mony of a good aud faithful servant. 

In conclusion, we have to express not 
only our hope, but our expectation, that 
M. Saintes will not be the only one @ 
the French Catholic clergy whe -— 
off the fetters of an enslaving faith, an 
avails himself of all the light, and liberty, 
aud glory, of a Protestant communio? 
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France is awaking from her mental and 
moral lethargy ; she is putting forth the 
energies of her quick and active intellect, 
and extending her inquiries into every 
subject which can interest man as a ra- 
tional and accountable being. Religion 
must feel the benefit of this change. We 
look with confidence to more such con- 
versions to Protestantism as that which 
is recorded in these pages ; and we sym- 
pathize, by anticipation, in the joy which 
they who follow this course must feel 
when they reflect that there are in the 
neighbouring territory of Geneva honest 
and enlightened spirits, warmed with the 
love of truth and freedom, who will be 
ready to welcome them into the bosom 
of a more liberal church, and to pro- 
mote, by every means in their power, 
their present and their everlasting wel- 
fare. 
W. 





Arr. III.—Presumptive Arguments in 
Savour of Unitarianism. By M. L. 
Hurlbut. Boston: Bowles and 
Dearborn. Pp. 42. 

Tur object of this essay is, by a com- 
parison of Unitarianism with the popu- 
lar system of orthodoxy in some of its 
leading doctrines, to point out the pro- 
babilities in its favour; presumptions 
that are antecedent to any direct proofs 
derived from the authority of scripture. 

The first presumption in favour of 
Unitarianism that is noticed by our au- 
thor is this, that ‘‘ it harmonizes with 
the voice of external nature ;’’ secondly, 
* its representations of the moral cha- 
racter of God accord with the dictates of 
nature and reason ;’’ thirdly, avother 
presumption arises from ‘* the different 
views which the two systems present of 
the nature and condition of man;’’ 
fourthly, ‘* there is nothing exclusive iv 
the spirit of Unitarianism ; it permits and 
requires us to exercise charity towards 
Christians of every name ;” fifthly, this 
System ‘* permits and inculcates the ex- 
ercise of our reasoning powers on a sub- 
ject of all others most worthy to em- 
ploy them ;”’ and, lastly, the presump- 
tion arising from ‘‘ the simplicity of 
the faith which it requires as essential 
to the Christian character.” 

We shall give a specimen or two of 
the style of this well-reasoned and con- 
clusive pamphlet, which well deserves a 
reprint in this country. 

** Some advocates of Unitarianism seem 
to us to have adopted a style of defence 
somewhat too deprecatory, We have 


sometimes thought that they seemed to 
be oppressed by the consciousness of 
being in the mivority. We cannot sym- 
pathize with such a feeling. Were we 
compelled to regard ourselves as standing 
alone—single in the midst of the earth, 
we should regret the circumstance prin- 
cipally on the account of others. We 
should not feel the less satisfied with our 
system, or the less confident of its ulti- 
mate triumph. We meet our opponents 
on the broad level of our inherent rights, 
as men, and as Christians ; rights which 
they have not given nor can take away. 
What is it to us, if in a spirit of petulant 
and overweeving vanity, they choose to 
deny our title to the Christian name ? 
Their folly and arrogance is their own 
affair, not ours.’’—P. 8. 

The author cherishes an ardent ex- 
pectation of the final triumph of rational 
Christianity. ‘ A thick cloud, we are 
aware, has long rested on the religious 
world; but we behold the bow of pro- 
mise spreading its beautiful arch athwart 
the dark surface, and brightening as it 
expands. We sce the ‘ lifting’ of the 
mists, even from those tracts where they 
have hovered longest, and gathered thick- 
est. Bright breezes, we doubt uot, will 
soon spring up, and the dark masses roll 


away for ever,”"—P, 42. 





Art. IV.— The Doctrine of the a 
Scriptures concerning the Only 
True God, and Jesus Christ whom 
he hath sent. By the late Rev. 
John Cameron. London, 18238. 5s. 


Tue preface informs us that the author 
of this work, which is now first pub- 
lished, was for many years minister of 
the Presbyterian congregation of Dun- 
luce, in the northern part of the county 
of Antrim, where he died in December 
1799: that he was originally a strict 
Calvinist ; but the loan of Taylor on 
Original Sin, by a dignitary of the 
Establishment, occasioned the com- 
mencement of a complete change in his 
religious opinions: that the MS. of the 
work before us was given by him to an 
intimate friend, now also dead, who 
allowed the editor to copy it, but with 
the wish that it should not be published 
unless the attempt should ** be renewed 
to interfere with the rights of private 
judgment,” and ‘* bind Presbyterians to 
creeds Which set reason avd conscience 
at defiance ;"’ and that this casus faderis 
having arisen (as every body w has 
heard of the Synod of Ulster and its 







































roceedings very well knows), the book 
is accordingly sent forth into the world. 
It is published by subscription, and there 
is prefixed to it a highly respectable list 
of names. 

Novelty is not to be expected on this 
subject; nor do we find it here. But 
Mr. Cameron has bequeathed to us a 
plain and useful compendium of the 
principal arguments from Scripture for 
the proper unity of God and humanity 
of Christ, the circulation of which may 
do much good, especially if it can be 
made to circulate in Lreland, The proofs 
are briefly but satisfactorily stated, and 
well arranged. It may also be men- 
tioned, as matter of commendation, that 
the direct and positive evideuce of the 
Unitarian doctrine is made much more 
prominent than the reply to Trinitarian 
objections, One clear, pertinent, and 
decisive assertion of that doctrine from 
the Scriptures, is more likely to impress 
the minds of common readers than any 
number of explanations, however satis- 
factory, of passages which have been 
thought to assert the Trinitarian tenets. 





Art. V.—Address to the Sons of 


Israel. London, 1828. I2mo. 
pp. 12. 


Tuis tract is only printed for gra- 
tuitous distribution. It is written bya 
pious and sensible member of the Jewish 
community, who is deeply affected by 
the degraded state of his brethren, and 
is anxious to do something for its ame- 
lioration. He complains of their habitual 
want of serious attention, of moral 
principle, and of religious feeling. He 
earnestly exhorts them to fix their minds 
upon the perfections of the God of their 
fathers. ‘The declarations of Moses and 
the prophets concerning the divine 
Unity and Supremacy are largely quoted 
and impressively applied. We learn 
with pleasure from the advertisement 
prefixed to this Tract, that “ if its re- 
ception by the public produces the effect 
hoped for, more Treatises are proposed 
to be issued by a society to be formed 
for that purpose, in which all the prin- 
ciples and articles of belief of the Jewish 
religion will be clearly made out and 
familiarly explained.”’ If a small por- 
tien of the hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds said to have been subscribed and 
expended for the conversion of the Jews 
to Christianity during the last fifteen 
years, had been applied to the circula- 
tion of moral and devotional tracts like 
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this, composed by their own people, and 
sanctioned by their own rabbis, they 
would have effected a much less ques- 
tionable good than that of purchasing 
the Christian profession of a few ad- 
venturers. Let their minds and cha- 
racters be clevated ; a beniguant process, 
best accomplished by those who cannot 
be suspected of a covert design to pro- 
selytize; and then, whether, as we may 
anticipate, conversion follows; or whe- 
ther, as the author of this Tract may 
suppose, it be as distant as ever, still a 
felicitous change will have taken place, 
in which all benevolent minds will re- 
joice, and for which all pious minds 
will praise the God of Abraham. 





Art. VI.—The Foreign Quarterly 
Review. No. V. 

WE notice this very interesting numbe: 
of a very interesting work, merely to 
extract from the article on Karamsin’s 
History of Russia the following amusing 
specimen of national conversion : 

** After reigning thirty-three years, 
during which period he made two irrup- 
tions into the Greek empire, Igor was 
assassinated by the Drevlians, A. D. 945. 
His widow Olga, who governed during 
the minority of her sou Sviatoslaf, re- 
venged his death in a manner equally 
perfidious and cruel; but her subsequent 
conversion to Christianity atoned for all. 
Though that religion had several pro- 
fessors in Kief, into which it had been 
introduced in the preceding reign, she 
went to Constantinople, to be more ac- 
curately instructed in the new faith ; and 
there she was baptized, the emperor him- 
self (Constantine Porphyrogenitus) stand- 
ing as sponsor. Her shocking treachery 
to the Drevlians was not considered any 
impediment to her canonization ; as she 
was the first Russian sovereign who sub- 
mitted to the holy rite, a grateful church 
has placed her in its venerable catalogue 
of saints. But neither Sviatoslaf vor his 
subjects were much influenced by her 
example: the golden-whiskered Perune, 
and a host of inferior deities, were still 
the objects of general adoration. 

*« Of the three sons left by Sviatoslaf, 
Yaropolk, Oleg, and Viadimir, the two 
former fell victims to their unnatural 
contentions, (Yaropolk, under the title 
of grand duke, held Kief, and Oleg the 
country of the Drevlians,) and the last, 
who had been ruler of Novgorod, suc- 
ceeded to the undivided sovereignty. For 
his success in restoring the unity of 
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power, and in increasing his territories 
by his wars with the surrounding states, 
Viadimir, who piqued himself on his 
superior piety, was anxious to testify 
his gratitude to the gods. New statues 
were erected to their honour, and Perune 
was carefully provided with a new and 
costly pair of appendages. But, lest 
these acts of homage should be insufli- 
cient to satisfy his divine protectors, he 
resolved to add a human victim. He 
fixed on a youth, a Scandinavian and a 
Christian, whose father, not content 
with opposing the design, railed with all 
his might against the idols of the coun- 
try, and thereby exasperated the inha- 
bitauts of Kief to such a degree, that 
both he and his son were sacrificed in 
their own house. It is, however, some 
consolation to think, that if they were 
the first, they were also the last Chris- 
tian martyrs in that city; for not only 
Kief, but the greatest part of Russia, was 
about to embrace the pure faith. We 
are not informed by what meaus the zeal 
of the grand duke in the cause of Pagan- 
ism began to cool. Certain it is that he 
became displeased with the deities he had 
made; so much so, that he resolved on 
the introductiou of a better religion. But 
how select, when so great a number were 
offered to his choice? We are told that 
Christians, Mahometans, and Jews, sent 
the most learned of their doctors to de- 
monstrate the superior excellevcy of their 
respective modes of faith: each was 
anxious to boast the honour of con- 
verting so renowned a Pagan. As this 
is a subject important in itself, and but 
slightly noticed by Tooke, we williugly 
make room for the following extract : 

*** The first ambassadors,’ says Karam- 
sin, chiefly from Nestor, ‘ were from 
the Bulgarians of the Volga. The reli- 
gion of Mahomet, propagated by the vic- 
torious arms of the Arabs, already reign- 
ed over the eastern and northern bor- 
ders of the Caspian ; the Bulgarians also 
had embraced it, and they wished Vla- 
dimir to do the same. The description 
of the Mohammedan paradise, with its 
smiling houries, inflamed the imagina- 
tion of this voluptuous prince ;* but 





* “* Viadimir was truly the Solomon 
of his age, if it be true that he had four 
wives and cight hundred concubines. 
The first of his wives, Rogueda, who had 
been affianced to his brother Yaropolk, 
whose father and brother he had assassi- 
nated, and whom he had forcibly carried 
off, could forgive him the death of her 
dearest relations, but not his infidelities. 
She shewed her resentment, and was in 





then he disliked circumcision, and the 
prohibition of wine he thought foolish, 
* Wine,’ exclaimed he, ‘ is the chief de- 
light of the Russians; we cannot do 
without it.’ The deputies from the 
German Catholics haraugued him on the 
greatness of God, and the yauity of idols, 
‘Go home,’ replied the prince; ‘ our 
forefathers never received a religion from 
the pope.’ After listening to the Jews, 
he asked them where their country lay. 
* At Jerusalem,’ was the reply; * but in 
his anger God has dispersed us through- 
out the earth.” ‘ What!’ said Viadimir, 
‘do you, who are the cursed of God, 
pretend to teach others! Away! we 
have no wish to be without country as 
you are.’ At length a Greek philoso- 
pher, (his name is unknown,) after de- 
monstrating in a few words the falsity of 
other religions, explained to the grand 
duke the spirit of the Old and New Tes- 
tament—the creation, origipal sin, our 
first parents, the deluge, the people of 
God, redemption, Christianity, the seven 
(Ecumenical Councils; finally, he drew 
a forcible picture of the last judgment— 
the subsequent happiness of the blessed, 
and the punishment of the damned. 
Struck with this description, the prince 
sighed and said, ‘ What bliss for the 
good, and misery for the wicked!’ * Be 
baptized,’ replied the philosopher, ‘ and 
heaven will be your inheritance.’ 

‘<* Having dismissed this philosopher 
laden with presents, Vladimir assembled 
his boyards; he acquainted them with 
the dicourses of the Mahometans, Jews, 
Catholics, and Greeks, aud requested 
their opinion. ‘ Prince,’ replied the 
boyards and elders, ‘ every man praises 
his own religion; but if you wish to 





consequence driven from his palace, and 
compelled to reside in a solitary building 
on the Libeda, near Kief. There, how- 
ever, she was sometimes visited by her 
husband. As he was one night sleeping 
by her side, she resolved, in a sudden fit 
of jealousy and revenge, to take away his 
life. She accordingly raised a dagger to 
plunge it into his heart ; but that instant 
he opened his eyes, and was fortunate 
enough to arrest the descending blow. 
He arose, ivtending to put her to death, 
when the child of both rushed between 
them, and besought pardon for the mo- 
ther. After a short struggle, nature 
triumphed : Vladimir embraced his child, 
and left the house. He was persuaded 
by his nobles not only to pardon Rogue- 
da, but (probably to remove her) to set- 
tle on her the principality formerly held 
by her father.” 
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choose the best, send wise men into dif- 
ferent countries, to ascertain what peo- 
ple honour God in the manner most 
worthy of him.’ Accordingly, the grand 
duke selected for this purpose ten of the 
wisest persons he could find. Among 
the Bulgarians, they saw nothing but 
wretched-looking temples, tedious pray- 
ers, and sorrowful faces; among the 
German Catholics, ceremonies without 
dignity or magnificence. At length they 
reached Constantinople. ‘ Let them see 
the glory of our God !’ said the emperor. 
Knowing that a barbarous miud is more 
forcibly struck with external splendour 
than with abstract truths, he conducted 
the ambassadors into the church of St. 
Sophia, where the patriarch himself, in 
his pontifical vestments, was celebrating 
the divine office. The magnificence of 
the place, the presence of the clergy, the 
splendour of the sacerdotal garb, the 
ornaments of the altars, the exquisite 
odour of the incense, the delightful me- 
lody of the choristers, the silence of the 
people, and finally, the holy and myste- 
rious majesty of the ceremonies, power~ 
fully affected the Russians. They thought 
the temple the residence of the Most 
High, and the place where his glory was 
manifested to mortals. On their return 
to Kief, they gave Vladimir an account 
of their mission. They spoke with con- 
tempt of the Mahorhetan worship, and 
with little favour of the Catholic ; but of 
the Greek ritual with the greatest enthu- 
siasm.’—Vol, I. p. 260, 

‘“* The representations of his deputies, 
and the conviction that Olga, ‘the wisest 
of mortals,’ would not have embraced 
a bad religion, soon determined Vladi- 
mir. But he had no notion of being 
baptized like other men; he could not 
allow the humble priests, who had been 
permitted to settle in Kief, to administer 
the sacred rite to Aim; he could not con- 
descend to receive it from any one below 
an archbishop at least. Would he solicit 
the Greek emperors (Basil and Coustan- 
tine then reigned) for the favour? Not 
he: he would declare war against them, 
and compel them to see that his baptism 
was celebrated with all due splendour. 
Hostilities accordingly commenced, and 
he eventually succeeded in obtaining his 
wimission not only into the Christian 
church by no less a dignitary than the 
Archbishop of Cherson, but even into 
the imperial family: as he forced the 
two brothers to bestow on him the hand 
of their sister the princess Anne, and 
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returned triumphant to Kief, with his 
royal spouse, with priests, books, vases, 
and relics without number. 
** Viadimir was not satisfied with his 
own conversion; he insisted that his 
subjects should imitate his example, avd 
the means he adopted for the purpore 
were efficacious enough. He did more in 
a single day than would have been per- 
formed bv a thousand preaching mis- 
sionaries. He began by demolishing 
the idols, which had so lately been the 
objects of his worship, and which he had 
probably loved the more from their being 
his own workmanship. Poor Perune 
found his fine whiskers of little avail ; 
as he was the greatest of the gods, so he 
was doomed to receive the greatest mea- 
sure of contempt. ‘The deified log was tied 
to the tail of a horse, and, while drag- 
ged to the top of a hill to be rolled down 
into the river, it was soundly cudgelled 
by twelve lusty soldiers. When all these 
visible signs of Paganism were removed, 
the royal convert ordered that his sub- 
jects should every where conform to the 
new faith,—an order obeyed without op- 
position. On a certain day all the inha- 
bitants of Kief were assembled on the 
banks of the Dnieper ; and, on a sigual 
from the monarch, all plunged into the 
river, some to the waist, others to the 
neck ; parents held their children in 
their arms while the ceremony was per- 
formed by the priests in attendance. 
Thus a nation received baptism, vot 
only without murmuring, but with cheer- 
fulness; for all were convinced that a 
religion embraced by the sovereign and 
boyards, must necessarily be the best in 
the world. In all places, however, this 
change was not immediate; in some of the 
more sequestered districts Paganism sub- 
sisted until the twelfth century. 
“* Vladimir has obtained the name of 
Great from his victories, aud of Saint 
from his zeal. His conversion made him 
anew man. He, who had indulged in 
the greatest sensuality, was now faithtul 
to his Christian consort: he, who had 
delighted in blood, now hesitated to make 
war when his dominions were invaded, 
and even to punish with death the most 
atrocious criminals. He founded schools 
for the instruction of his barbarous sub- 
jects, encouraged the liberal as well as 
the necessary arts, fortified towus, pee- 
pled uninhabited regions, and by rytne 
lutary judicial regulations, approved a 
self no indifferent legislator.”’—Pp- 196 
—160. 



































On the Term Unitarian. 
To the Editor. 


Sik, 

I HAVE been a good deal struck with 
that particular passage in Dr. Chanuing’s 
celebrated discourse on the design of 
Christianity, in which he ‘* almost” dis- 
claims the term Unitarian; and more 
than that, I confess myself to be one of 
the number of those who have felt a 
distaste to the appellation likewise. Yet 
allow me to add, that a portion of that 
distaste has been wearing away for some 
time; and I know of no other reason 
why it should have abated, but the con- 
viction, that we could not find a more 
appropriate term to express our real dis- 
tinction as a body, in a religious sense ; 
and that our sect is, in fact, ‘* the com- 
munity of free minds, of lovers of truth, of 
Sollowers of Christ, both on earth and in 
heaven.” 

Sometimes I have wished the addition 
of ** Christian”’ Unitarian, though | con- 
ceive none but the almost wilfully igno- 
rant of our real professions, in matters 
of faith, ever think of us otherwise than 
as pious and sincere Christians. Dr. 
Channing says, ‘‘ if the name were more 
honoured, he should be glad to throw it off.” 
I say, as it becomes more honoured, I 
accept aud wear it with more heartfelt 
Satisfaction : and, in my humble opinion, 
the same interval which has reconciled 
my mind to the term, has, with many 
others, vperated in a similar way. 

Much of this change we owe to the 
respectable Association, which has, on 
every occasion, acquitted itself so well, 
as the great organ of our body. Much 
to the piety, spirit and knowledge of our 
clergy. More, however, than to these, 
we are justly indebted to the respectable 
deportment of our own people, and to 
their geveral consideration in private life, 
as honest and upright citizens. 

Fain would | hope, that the ground- 
work of vo particular sect can be sub- 
stantially defective, which promotes the 
practice of integrity and virtue, enforces 
the observance of domestic and public 
duties, and prepares the mind for death 
with comfort; and as we adopt and fol- 
low such tenets, so will the name of 
Unitarian be held in esteem by our 
brethren of every other religious deno- 
mination, In fact, we are all equally 


interested in the respectability attached 
to this term, as well as in the union of 
our body, which Dr. Channing would 
seem anxious to break through ; and, in 
proportion as we are esteemed by others, 
aud united among ourselves, shall have 
cause to glory in our own peculiar ap. 
pellation. 

God forbid that it should form any 
part of our occupation to arraign the 
honest sentiments of our neighbours! 
We ought to know and feel that all men 
cannot attach similar meanings to parti- 
cular passages of the Sacred Scriptures ; 
nor is it probably consistent with the 
unfathomable plans of the Almighty that 
they should, secing that if conformity of 
belief were universal, ¢hat subject might 
sink into comparative insipidity, which 
now so beneficially engages the hearts 
and understandings of men. 

All we have to do as individuals is to 
pursue a right conduct in life; to look 
to the great example of our blessed 
Saviour, and study and practise his in- 
structions. I know of no other ** shackles" 
which our ‘** party connexion imposes,’” 
As a body, I should say, we shall advance 
in importance as we increase in liberality, 
benevolence, and active usefulness, It 
is by our fruits we must be known, not 
by the arraigning of other people's opi- 
nions, and the undue elevation of our 
own. It is ourduty to hold ont the hand 
of fellowship to all good Christians of 
every sect and denomination. We think 
ourselves right, and so do they, Who, 
therefore, is to be the judge? None 
other but He who is the searcher of 
all hearts. The day will come when a 
more certain avd wonderful light will 
illumivate our understandings. We then 
may find that none of us have been 
exactly right in our interpretations of 
scripture doctrines; but if our practice 
has been correct, surely we have no 
cause to fear that the great Shepherd of 
our faith will close his fold against the 

UNITARIAN. 


On the Logos. 


To the Editor. 
Sir, 

Tue Reviewer of Mr. Upham’s Letters 
on the Logos in your last number, (pp. 
688—691,) seems to have attained a full 
conviction that the first five verses of 
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St. John's Gospel have no reference to 
Jesus; and that, on some other iuterpre- 
tation, which he does not develope, they 
form an ‘* intelligible and pertinent” in- 
troduction, I have long been of opinion 
that by the Logos the apostle meant his 
Lord and Master, considered as the re- 
vealer of the Divine will. I am _ not, 
however, without a perception of difficul- 
ties attendivg this interpretation; and 
should readily embrace any other, if such 
there be, more simple, more accordant 
with the purpose of the gospel, and better 
supported by legitimate criticism and scrip- 
tural phraseology. Most of the writers 
in the Repository who have of late years 
adverted to the passage, seem to have no 
hesitation in believing that the apostle 
speaks of what was impersonal; and 
this perhaps is the prevalent opinion 
among us. Yet no one whose interpre- 
tation | have seen on that system, does 
more than give a loose explanation of 
each part of the introduction referring to 
the Logos. All are satisfied that the 
passage could vot be designed to teach 
the personal deity of Jesus, or that he 
was the agent in the natural creation, 
since then the apostle must contradict 
his Lord, and even Jehovah himself; see 
John xvii. 3; Is. xlvi. 9, xliv. 24; and 
it is probably this conviction, and early 
associations connected with the usual 
personal interpretation which opposes it, 
that lead to the rejection of a personal 
interpretation consistent with it. 

I hope to study more attentively than 
Lhave yet done our American brother, 
Mr. Upham’s interpretation of the pas- 
sage; but I do not think that @ecs yy é 
Aoyos can be rendered God was the JVord, 
which, for his explanation, is essential. 

Perceiving the decision of the Review- 
er’s mind, | take the liberty of soliciting 
from him an early statement of his in- 
terpretation in that definite form which 
way give your readers the power of ap- 
preciating it, It will be thankfully re- 
ceived by 


_—_—_—_—_— OU . 
London University. 


To the Editor. 
Sirk, 

SUBJOINED to the prospectus of the 
classes at the London University for the 
ensuing session are directions to those 
who design to enter themselves as stu- 
dents, to come prepared with certaiu 
particulars of age, residence, &c., but 
nothing is said respecting religious be- 
lief. 1 understood also from Mr. Coates, 
(clerk to the University,) that no ques- 


tions were asked on that point; and that 
the requirement of students to state whe- 
ther they were Churchmen or Dissenters, 
(mentioned by your correspondent, a 
Non. Con. in p. 632,) was intended as 
a guide iu recommending them to board- 
ing houses, but that it was very speedily 
done away. 

As to the former part of a Non. Con's 
communication, What have the readers of 
the Repository to do with the conduct of 
Mr. Hankey, or Mr. Anyone else, who 
may think it comports with his dis- 
senting principles to support the King’s 
College? Since your correspondent is 
**a Non. Con.”’ to the Church of En- 
gland, he should allow others to be 
** Non. Cons.” to his (and, let me add, 
my) views of consistent dissent, with- 
out dragging them before a_ tribuual 
which has no jurisdiction in the affair. 
And his attempt to procure the removal 
of Mr. H. from the Committee of the 
Deputies may rapk with that of Mr. 
Ivimey to displace Mr. Wm. Smith from 
the chair of the same body. 

Whether the deputy Mr. Wim. Alers 
Hankey is after all the individual alluded 
to (for your correspondent speaks ot Mr. 
Thos. Alers Hankey) is of little moment ; 
but so sensitive a Non. Con, as your cor- 
respondent ought to have known better 
than to measure out a rule of consistency 
for others, and make conformity to it a 
test of eligibility to office, or mon-cun- 
formity au object of public censure. 

J.C. M. 





Notices of American Unitarianism in 
the Life of Dr. Edwards. 
Sirk, 

In the Memoirs of the Rev. ‘Theophilus 
Lindsey, Mr. Belsham, as most of your 
readers will recollect, has devoted the 
ninth chapter to an interesting detail of 
the “ progress and present state of the 
Unitarian Churches in America” to 1812. 
I need not say how satisfactory has been 
the progress since that period. My pre- 
sent design is to quote some early notices 
of the Unitarian doctrines, as discovered 
in a place concerning which it does not 
appear that Mr. Belsham bad acquired 
any information. 

i have now before me ‘ Memoirs of 
the Rev. Jonathan Edwards,’’ by Dr. 
Hopkins, published iv 1815. In an Ap- 
pendix is ‘*a Sketch of the Life aud 
Character of the Rev. Jonathan Edwards, 
D. D.,” his sou, well known as the op- 
ponent of Chauncey on future punish- 
ment. Dr. Edwards died in 1801, at 
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Schenectady in the state of New York, 
where, in 1799, he was elected president 
of a college. He had been minister at 
Newhaven from 1769 to 1795. His 
biographer says, 

** For several years previous to his 
dismission, some uneasiness had subsisted 
in the society, arising from a difference 
of religious opinions. ‘Those peculiar 
sentiments, whence the uneasiness ori- 
ginated, and which were adopted by 
some of the leading and most influential 
men among his parishioners, were of a 
nature quite opposite to the sentiments 
of Dr. Edwards, and indeed to those of 
the same church and society, at the time 
when he was ordained among them,”— 
P. 236, 

The following ‘extracts from Dr. 
Edwards's letters” will serve to discover 
** those peculiar sentiments” to which the 
biographer alludes : 

** New-Haven, Dec. 24, 1798. 

** The Trinitarian controversy is likely 
to be agitated among us. A principal 
member of the church to which [I am 
pastor, and who formerly appeared to be 
a friend to the true system, seems now 
to be warping off from that system in 
general, and from the doctrine of the 
‘Trinity in particular. I fear it will break 
the church.”’"—P. 254. 

** Oct. 21,1791. 

“The difficulty in our church still 
subsists, sometimes in a greater, some- 
times in a less degree. The paroxysm is 
generally in the winter; and if this ap- 
proaching winter should remove me from 
my present situation, | would not have 
you surprised. The current against the 
doctrines of grace has run exceedingly 
stroug in this town for five years past.’”’ 
—P. 256. 

* Greenwich, Nov. 1, 1795. 

“*T inclose for your information the 
result of our council, ‘Though the only 
reason for my dismission, urged by the 
people, was their poverty, the true reason 
Was the disaffection of some principal 
men to the doctrines 1 preached. This 
was well known to the council; yet, as 
they professed it not, no notice could be 
taken of it.”"—P. 259. 

I wish one of your transatlantic rea- 
ders would obligingly say what progress 
in free inquiry has been made in New- 
haven during the years which have elapsed 
since the dismission of Dr. Edwards in 
1795, and especially whether ‘* the cur- 
rent against the doctrines of grace,"’ 80 
falsely entitled, ‘* has run’’ on, even till 
they have been overwhelmed in a pre- 
vailing conviction of the apostolic doc- 
trine, that God is love. 





That eminent metaphysician anddivine, 
the father of Dr. Edwards, could pot, in 
his earlier years, as he describes his 
mental progress, (Life, 48—50), recou- 
cile to the apostolic doctrine God’s “ re- 
jecting whom he pleased, leaving them 
eternally to perish and be everlastingly 
tormented in hell. It used to appear 
like a horrible doctrine.” 

At length, under an “ extraordinary 
influence of God's spirit,” as Mr. Ed- 
wards evidently apprehended, “ he saw 
farther.”” In consequence of this sup- 
posed divine illumination, the doctrine” 
which secured the salvation of the elect, 
though it eqnally secured the endless 
torments of the reprobate, that once 
** horrible doctrine’? now * very often 
appeared exceedingly pleasant, bright, 
aud sweet.” Degustibus non disputandum., 

J.T. RUTT. 


Commemoration of John Ray. 
To the Editor. 
Sir, 

As zoologists, botanists, and the lovers 
of all branches of natural knowledge, are 
about to pay homage to the memory of 
John Ray, on the 29th of November, 
by meeting to celebrate the second cen- 
tenary of his birth-day, it may be well 
to notice in your pages, that illustrious 
as his name decsvielle is amongst natu- 
ralists, he has also a claim on the affec- 
tionate recollection of his non-conformist 
countrymen as one of the ever-memora- 
ble two thousand who gave up chureh 
preferment for conscience’ sake. His 
character as a naturalist stands much 
higher at the present day, both at home 
and abroad, than ever it did, and per- 
haps also an examination of his theolo- 
vical writings might increase his reputa- 
tion as a liberal and enlightened divine, 
If, like some other cjected ministers, he 
did not join himself to any denomination 
of Dissenters, may this not have been 
owing to his disapprobation of the Cal- 
vinistic doctrines then almost universally 
prevalent among them ? 

Sir James E. Smith, in his memoir of 
Ray in Rees’s Cyclopedia, says of him, 
““In the preface to both editions of his 
Synopsis, the learned author, venerable 
for his character, his talents, and his 
profession, as well as by his noble ad- 
herence to principle in the most corrupt 
times, has taken occasion to congrata- 
late his country, and to pour oat his 
grateful effusions to Divine Providence, 
in a style worthy of Milton, for the es- 
tablishment of religion, law, and liberty, 
by the revolution which placed King 
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William on the throne.”’ And his ** Per- 
suasive to an Holy Life,’’ he speaks of as 
**a rare performance of the kind, at that 
day, as it would be at the present; be- 
ing devoid of enthusiasm, mysticism, or 
cant, as well as of religious bigotry or 
party spirit, and employing the plain 
and solid arguments of reason for the 
best of purposes,” 

Such were the sentiments with regard 
to Ray's religious character, expressed 
by the late amiable and distinguished 
President of the Linnawan Society, emi- 
nent in the same pursuits, and of a re- 





Ohituary.—Joseph Yallowley, Esq. 

















markably congenial spirit. We must add 
with a sigh of regret, that it was the 
fate of these illustrious men to resemble 
each other in another circumstance: on 
account of their religious opinions the 
one was deprived of his fellowship, and 
the other excluded from the Professors’ 
chair. 

Should what I have written draw forth 
any information from your able corre- 
spondents, it will give much satisfaction 
to your obedient servaut, 

K. L. 








OBITUARY. 





Joseru YALLowLey, Eso. 

1828. Sept 25, suddenly, Joseru 
YAtLowtery, Esq., aged 53, a gentleman 
well known and highly respected among 
the Dissenters of the metropolis. He 
was connected with most of their public 
trusts and charities, and had very re- 
cently been chosen one of the Trustees 
of Dr. Williams's estate. For many 
years he was an active member of the 
Court of Commo Council. As Trea- 
surer of the Presbyterian Congregation 
in Jewin Street, he had long rendered 
most efficient and valuable service to that 
respectable Society. We have been al- 
lowed to extract the following estimate 
of his public and private character from 
the discourse delivered by his pastor, the 
Rev. D. Davison, the Sunday after the 
interment. This appropriate and very 
impressive sermon will be speedily pub- 
lished. May it minister consolation to 
the friends of the deceased, and bring 
home to every heart the monitory fact 
that in the midst of life we are in death! 

“It is no easy task, my Christian 
friends, to do justice to the character of 
our departed brother. In public and in 
private life, as a citizen of the world, 
and as a member of the church of Christ, 
he was distinguished by qualities which 
claimed and obtained universal respect. 
The language of panegyric would be 
equally foreign to the place in which I 
stand, contrary to what would have been 
the wishes of the departed, and repug- 
nant to the best feelings of surviving re- 
lations and friends. The best of men 
have shades upon the character. There 
is no man who does not come short of 
the glory of God. But the language of 
truth justifies me in declaring my belief 
that few men afforded a better practical 


’ 


exemplification of the spirit of Christi- 
anity. He had long enjoyed amongst his 
fellow-citizens a well-merited 
His best exertions were ever at the ser- 
vice of the cause of humanity aud truth, 
He had no illiberal, no sectarian views, 
and whether his needy brother was of 
ove party or another, if he possessed 
those moral qualifications which entitled 
him to consideration, he was ever ready 
to extend his hand. He was in this re- 
spect eminently a Christian. He par- 
took largely of the character of the bene- 
volent Samaritan, whose conduct was so 
highly commended by our Saviour, wheu 
he desired those who waited on_ his 
teaching to go and imitate his example. 
He regarded the whole rational creation 
as the great family of God, and those 
rights, liberties, privileges, and blessings, 
which he himself enjoyed, he longed to 
see extended to the whole race of man. 
The time, I trust, will come, when such 
principles, at least, will be universal, 
when the blessings of knowledge, civili- 
zation, and religion, will be co-extensive 
with the habitations of men, aud all will 
enjoy that freedom which promotes the 
happiness and honour of man, and w hich 
Christianity is calculated to cherish and 
augment. ‘In the various public duties 
in which he engaged, he was not more 
remarkable for the integrity of his pur- 
poses and the benevolence of his designs, 
than for the zeal and independence with 
which he laboured to promote them. 
He was indefatigable in his exertions. 
He never contented himself with the 
hollow promise or the tardy ¢ffort. He 
engaged in public pursuits only upon oa 
tional public grounds, and. he = spare 

neither time, nor labour, nor expense, i" 
the accomplishment of what his princr 
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ples dictated as the line of duty. No 
man was possessed of a more upright or 
a more independent spirit. Allurements 
were not wanting in public life to in- 
duce him to forego his convictions, and 
to fall in with opinions which would 
have led to his worldly aggrandisement ; 
but he uniformly preferred the path of 
consistency and truth; he depended 
more upon the rewards of conscience 
and the fruits of an honourable industry, 
than upon the possession of popular fa- 
vour, or the precarious patronage of the 
great. He turned neither to the right 
haud nor the left, but pursued the on- 
ward course of integrity and honour, 
conscious of the purity of his motives, 
and convinced from observation and ex- 
perience that every honourable exertion 
is accompanied by its own reward, and 
followed by consequences beneficial to 
society at large. 

‘** In religion he was a consistent Pro- 
testant Dissenter. He claimed and he 
exercised the rights of a Christian dis- 
ciple. He stood fast in that liberty 
wherewith Christ has made his people 
free, and he followed up the spirit of the 
gospel by allowing to others the privi- 
leges which he exercised for himself. 
He was sincerely attached to this Chris- 
tian church. His services, his zeal, his 
devotion to its interests, are well known 
and appreciated by those who have co- 
operated with him in the management 
of its concerns. No labour was two irk- 
some, po demand upon his liberality too 
great, when the reputation of the church 
was to be sustained, its privileges de- 
fended, or its benevolent designs to be 
promoted. As a religious society, we 
are bound in a debt of gratitude to his 
memory which we can never pay. Our 
welfare and prosperity as a Christian 
community, was oue of the dearest 
wishes of his heart, and that welfare aud 
prosperity were only desired as he con- 
ceived them to be favourable to the ex- 
tension of genuine Christianity, to the 
promotion of the happiness of man, and 
the accomplishment of the grand design 
of a wise and good Providence, in the 
amelioration of human society, in pre- 
paring men for a meet participation in 
the inheritance of the saints in glory. 
Upon those principles through good re- 
port and evil report, he was to be found 
at the post of duty. No lack of zeal, no 
uncertainty of purpose, no influence of 
fashion, no bending to worldly motives. 
His opinions were founded on a ratioual 
persuasion of their truth, irrespective of 
their popularity, and he proved by every 
part of his conduct that no light grounds 





were sufficient to make him waver in the 
pursuit of his duty. On this subject, 
my Christian friends, | am_ persuaded 
that [ have all your sympathies. You 
have seen him in the arduous and inde- 
fatigable discharge of those numerous 
duties which devolved upou bim as 
‘Treasurer of this society for many years, 
You have all been witnesses of bis urba- 
nity, ot his faithfulness, of his zeal. I 
should do equal injustice to your feelings 
and my own, if I failed to testify how 
highly his services were appreciated, and 
how deeply we are sensible of his loss. 
In the discharge of those duties which 
resulted from his connexion with our 
charitable institutions, he was actuated 
by the true spirit of gospel charity. He 
knew no distinction of name, or sect, or 
party. He had no unworthy motives to 
gratify, but felt and acted upon the com- 
mand of the gospel, which requires us to 
do good even to those who hate us, and 
say all manner of evil against us falsely, 
If a brother or a sister was naked or 
destitute of daily food, he did not merely 
say unto them, Go in peace, be ye warmed 
and filled, but he gave them those things 
that were needful to the body, In the 
exercise of his social religious duties 
amougst us he was regular and consis- 
tent, attentive to the worship and or- 
dinances of the church, believing that 
although the kingdom of God is within 
us, and no external professions are of 
any avail when they are unaccompanied 
by the fruits of the Christian character, 
yet that the means of grace were not to 
be despised, and that the public services 
of Christianity were eminently instru- 
mental in diffusing the knowledge, and 
keeping alive the spirit of Christianity, 
It is our consolation that he is gone to 
enjoy the reward of his labours; that he 
is removed from scenes of usefulness on 
earth to scenes of glory in heaven. We 
trust that though the messenger of death 
came in av hour when he looked not for 
him, yet that it was a merciful dispen- 
sation; that he was relieved from the 
miseries and the pain of bodily disease, 
and was ready for the coming of the 
Son of man. Blessed are the dead who 

die in the Lord; they rest from their 
labours, and their works do follow them. 

We do not mourn for him as those who 
have no hope, believing that those who 

sleep in Jesus, God will bring with him. 

** ¢ # © There is a third point of view 

in which | must briefly touch upon the 

character of our departed friend, His 

character in the private intercourse of 

life—in the domestic and family circle. 
He was exemplary in the various dutics 
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that sprung from the relations in which 
he was placed. He was generous, dis- 
interested, and consistent in his feelings 
of friendship. Although he was the 
cheerful companion of the social hour, 
his innocent pleasantry never descended 
into any thing which could ever in the 
remotest degree derogate from that 
Christian character which he valued, 
and which it was his constant study to 
support. He never gave occasion to the 
gainsayer to accuse him of indiscretion; 
while, at the same time, he could mingle 
with the buoyant spirits of youthful days 
in the innocent recreations of human 
life. He depended on uo rigid austerity 
of manners to obtain the respect of his 
fellow-men: he attached them to his 
character by virtues of a more elevated 
stamp, by the undisguised frankness of 
his demeanour, and the sincerity of his 
affections. I do not speak on this sub- 
ject to an uninformed assembly. Many 
of you can testify to the truth of this 
brief sketch, and how far it falls short of 
what would do justice to your feelings 
and to his character. Brief as it is, it 
will serve to recall to many minds plea- 
sing recollections of our departed friend, 
It will divert your meditations to a sub- 
ject on which they may be employed 
both with pleasure and advantage. In 
the still more intimate and tender rela- 
tions of life he was exemplary in the 
discharge of their general duties; but 
this is ground which repels the tread. 
it is not for us to enter into the secret 
communings of hearts that are united 
together by the tenderest affections: we 
can ouly offer the sincerity of our sym- 
pathy, and direct to the consolations of 
religion for the support of the widowed 
heart under this most afllictive dispensa- 
tion of Providence. We can only pray 
that that Almighty Being who has taught 
us that he layeth vot upon man more 
than he is able to bear, may pour the 
balm of consolation into the wounded 
heart, raise up the spirit that is bowed 
down by the burden of a woman’s sor- 
row, teach her to acquiesce in the wis- 
dom of the Divine dispensations, and to 
indulge in the fond, alleviating expecta- 
tion of being again united to the object 
of her purest affections in another and a 
better world. 





Mrs. JANE Pautson. 

Oct. 3, at the age of 63, JANE, the 
wife of Mr. WiLttaM PauLson, surgeun, 
of Mansfield, and the daughter of the 
Rev, Eliezer Heywood, formerly minister 
of the Presbyterian congregation in that 
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place, the lineal descendant of Oliver 
Heywood, one of the ejected ministers 
under the oppressive acts of the pro- 
fligate and unprincipled monarch, Charles 
If., now happily abolished. The dis- 
order which terminated in death was 
sudden in its attack, and rapid in its 
operation ; but the subject of it was well 
prepared for the issue. Being exempt 
from bodily pain, she preserved the exer- 
cise of her mental faculties to the last, 
and was fully aware what the result of 
her complaint must necessarily be ; but 
the anticipation produced no agitation or 
distress in her mind. On the contrary, 
through the whole of her illness, the 
most perfect composure and tranquillity 
of spirit manifested the complacency with 
which she could reflect on a life devoted to 
the conscientious discharge of duty, dis- 
tinguished by the active services of friend- 
ship, and by the genuine kindness of 
benevolence. ‘To her nearest relatives 
and friends the loss of her society and 
affectionate attention cannot be com- 
pensated ; and they will be long felt and 
lamented in the extensive circle of her 
acquaintance. Few were more cordially 
loved; of which there cannot be a stron- 
ger proof than the interest which was 
excited in the minds of all to whom she 
was known during the short period of 
her illness, and the deep regret which 
succeeded on the fatal termination of her 
disorder. Few will be longer remem- 
bered, or be spoken of with more ge- 
nuine affection and praise; for, as the 
poet has finely observed, 





- —the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust.’ 


The religious sentiments and views of 
the lamented subject of this impertect 
sketch were of that correct and practical 
kind which must always have the most 
beneficial influence upon the mind and 
character. Her faith was not encum- 
bered with any mysterious, inexplicable, 
or superstitious notions of the nature and 
attributes of that Being who is the Maker 
and the Lord of all, the Author of life and 
being to all, aud who is the moral Go- 
vernor, aud will be the final Judge of his 
rational and aceountable creatures. It 
was the habit of her mind to eousider 
him, as she had been instructed from her 
childhood, as the sole Governor of the 
universe—as the Sovereign and absolute 
Disposer of all events ; and for this rea- 
son the only proper object of religious 
worship,—the only Being to whom the 
pious feelings and regards of the devout 
mind should be directed ; and who, 4% 
the Parent and Friend of his rational 
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and obedient offspring, is entitled to their 
warmest affection—to their unbounded 
gratitude and praise. To Him she had 
been justly taught to ascribe every ex- 
cellence and perfection; and on_ this 
foundation was built her confidence in 
the rectitude of his government and the 
benevolence of his designs ; her assurance 
of his complacency and delight in those 
who endeavour to imitate his moral ex- 
cellence, and her firm trust in his im- 
partial and unbounded goodness. From 
these views she derived that perfect ac- 
quiescence in the will of God; that hum- 
ble and cheerful submission to his ap- 
pointments ; and that settled conviction 
that every thing which he designs and 
executes is wise, and merciful, and bene- 
volent, and conducive to the well-being 
and happiness of his creatures, which 
produced a calmness and fortitude in the 
near view of death which clearly evinced 
the power of religion, and its influence 
upon the mind. The sources of that 
firmness and tranquillity which she dis- 
played must have been those just views 
which she entertained of the Divine 
Being, of his government and providence, 
of the terms of acceptance with him, and 
of the conditions on which an interest 
in his favour is to be secured—accom- 
panied by the consciousness of a life 
devoted to the faithful discharge of duty, 
a conscience void of offence, the ani- 
mating hope of everlasting life, and the 
joyful expectation of meeting in a future 
world those attached and valued friends 
Whose society and affection gave so much 
interest and attraction to the present. 
No one who is acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances in which the deceased was 
called from the place which she held in 
society, in the esteem and affection of 
her nearest relatives, and of all who 
knew her active benevolence, or shared 
in her kind and ready assistance, can 
doubt that it required some effort of 
fortitude so soon and so unexpectedly to 
bid adieu to every thing which rendered 
the present life valuable, and the pros- 
pect of its continuance pleasing and de- 
lightful. To those who had the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing this fortitude, and 
the expression of these feelings, it must 
be a real consolation under their afflic- 
tion and loss to know that it was so 
perfect and satisfactory ; and in the minds 
of all to whom it is communicated it 
must awaken the fervent prayer of the 
venal, but not mis-jadging prophet, ‘* Let 





me die the death of the righteous, and 
let my last end be like his,” 
Miss CATHARINE ASTLEY, 

Oct. 4, at Chesterfield, CATHARINE, 
the youngest surviving daughter of the 
late Rev. Thomas Astiey, Unitarian 
Minister there. 

A constitutional invalid from almost 
her earliest days, by much the greatest 
portion of her life, particularly of late 
years, Was spent upon the bed of sick- 
ness; and a more affecting picture of 
meek, placid resignation than she dis- 
played, under sufferings of the most try- 
ing nature, has seldom been exhibited. 

Whenever an intermission of her com- 
plaints would allow, however, the kind 
aud active interest which she took in the 
welfare and comfort of all within the 
reach of her good offices, was such as to 
render her peculiarly the object of affec- 
tionate attachment to those who kuew 
her; whilst the good sense and delicate 
taste by which this kindness of disposi- 
tion Was at once ornamented aud direct- 
ed, gave proof that nothing was wanting 
but ampler powers of exertion to exhibit 
in her a character of the most exalted 
benevoleuce. 

In the concerns of religion she ob- 
served an equal distance from hypocrisy 
and fanaticism on the one hand, and 
from luke-warm indifference on the 
other. She did not cherish its promises 
or practise its rites as a license for the 
neglect of the active duties of morality, 
nor for the sake of soothing with de- 
ccitful unction the upbraidings of an ac- 
cusing conscience. With her, religion 
was the incentive and the solace of vir- 
tue, not its substitute. In short, if to 
cultivate feelings of love and veneration 
towards the Author of nature, to study 
the precepts and strive to assimilate the 
character to that of the great Founder of 
Christianity, to hold by anticipation spi- 
ritual communion with the happy society 
of another and better world, and thereby 
to strengthen the aspirings of virtue, and 
to confirm habits of benevolent sympa- 
thy, to detach the affections from objects 
of inferior interest, and to fix them upon 
pursuits more worthy the regard of a 
candidate for immortality; if this be true 
religion, then was she not deficient in it, 
and the happy complacency of spirit with 
which she sustained her sufferings and 
met her end, bore evidence that she had 
not sought its consolations in vain. 
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Report of the Committee of the Shef- 
field Fellowship Fund, read at the 
Society’s Third Special Meeting, 
held in the Chapel, an Monday 
Evening, June 2d, 1828. 

Tue Committee, in reporting to the 
members the state of the institution 
committed to their care, have great plea- 
sure in announcing that the increased 
support which it obtained from the con- 
gregation at the close of the year 1826, 
continues; and although no great addi- 
tion has been made to the number of 
members since the last Annual Meeting, 
the Funds of the Society are greater than 
those of the preceding year. Donations 
have been given in the course of this 
year to the chapels at Preston, Glasgow, 
St. Clear, and Northampton, and also to 
the Unitarian Association. 

Notwithstanding the publicity given 
on a previous occasion to the plan and 
objects of Fellowship Funds, your Com- 
mittee think that it will not be impro- 
per on the present occasion to again call 
the attention of the members, and of 
the friends of the institution, to a brief 
sketch of the rise, progress, and intent 
of these associations; the establishment 
of which forms an era in the history of 
English Unitarianism ; and they trust 
that this deviation from the usual plan 
of reporting a mere formal detail of 
their stewardship will not be unaccep- 
table. 

In the year 1816, the late Dr. Thom- 
son, of Halifax, and afterwards of Leeds, 
first drew the attention of the Unitarian 
public, through the medium of ‘ the 
Monthly Repository,” to the advantages, 
both as regarded policy,—temporal and 
religious, which the union of efforts was 
calculated to create; he appealed to the 
experience which other sects had afford- 
ed of the efficacy of the contribution of 
vumbers at stated times, and in propor- 
tions differing according to their ability 
towards the attainment of some com- 
mou object, and pointed out the peculiar 
advantages arising from such institutions 
in the Unitarian body, where “such a 
combination of strength was the more 
necessary, as they were not united in 
any ecclesiastical discipline; and as the 
diffusion of their doctrines among the 
humbler classes of their countrymen had 
brought forward many cases in which 
wrsons were desirous of joining together 
in the profession and worship of the one 
God the Father, after the example, and 
according to the commandment of the 


Christian Lawgiver, but were prevented 
from carrying their pious desires into 
effect by the want of means.”’ 

The amiable originator had other 
ends in view besides a mere accumula- 
tion of strength in advocating these in- 
stitutions. He foretold the  beuefits 
which would arise from bringing the 
different members of each society into a 
Christian fellowship with each other ; 
in creating a personal as well as a con- 
gregational friendship amongst the re- 
spective parts of the different bodies. 
It would be a delightful task to trace 
the gradual developement of the embryo 
system in the miud of its inventor, to 
follow step by step the arguments as 
they presented themselves to his ima- 
gination from his first mentioning the 
plan at a meeting in Elland, in this 
county, in the year 1815, to the recom- 
mending these institutions to the ac- 
ceptance of his fellow-religionists ; but 
that task cannot now be attempted; 
imagination can only supply the place 
of facts; for that mind was soon re- 
moved from its earthly clothing,—that 
amiable spirit which, when on earth, 
seemed superior to its station, was soon 
removed to dwell with kindred spirits in 
another and a better state. Before he 
could see the glorious fruits and blos- 
soms Which have sprung up and flourish- 
ed from the seed he sowed, death re- 
moved him in the prime of youth, and 
in his removal has cast a hallowed at- 
mosphere around these the fruits of his 
dying labours Some of the views which 
he entertained in connexion with these 
institutions, and the nature of some ot 
the incentives which spurred him on in 
the developement of his plans, are pre- 
served in the paper which he published 
in the Monthly Repository for October, 
1816, and the following remarks of the 
late Rev. H. Turner, of Nottingham, his 
friend on earth, and now, no doubt, his 
friend in heaven; for there— 


** Congenial minds, arrayed in light, 
High thoughts shall interchange ; 
Nor cease, with ever-new delight, 
On wings of love to range,” 


fortunately afford some further light on 
this part of the subject. ‘‘ It may be 
allowed one,”’ says Mr. Turner, ‘‘ who 
had the happiness of being intimately 
acquainted with the late Dr. Thomson, 
to describe the views which he enter- 
tained on this subject. He was of opl- 
nion that the Unitarians were far from 
doing justice to their own cause, The 
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opposition they had experienced from 
without had not been compensated by 
any closer union amongst themselves. 
The scattered members of their body 
were left to struggle as they could with 
the difficulties and discouragements ari- 
sing from an unpopular persuasion, and 
were scarcely made conscious that there 
existed any who partook of the same re- 
ligious sentiments, and were actuated by 
the same conviction as themselves. Unita- 
riaus, he thought, had called in the aid 
of so few of the natural and obvious 
means of success, that, had it not been 
for the intrinsic strength of their cause, 
it must soon have become extinct. He 
observed with great satisfaction the pro- 
gress of Unitarianism among the lower 
classes, and regarded it as an important 
test of the truth and solidity of its prin- 
ciples; for he was accustomed to say, 
that a religion which did not meet the 
wants of the poor ought to be renounced 
by all. He was rejoiced to find Unita- 
riau principles as suitable to the cottage 
of the poor as to the closet of the learn- 
ed. In this state of things he perceived 
that a greater union and co-operation in 
our societies was absolutely necessary ; 
but the following passage from Dr. 
Thomson’s own paper, respecting Fel- 
lowship Funds, will throw the most 
direct light ou his own views: ‘The 
calls upon Unitarian liberality, for the 
erection of new chapels, and other im- 
portant objects, have, of late, happily 
been frequent. But if continued, which 
I trust will be the case, they cannot be so 
promptly met and so effectually answer- 
ed as they ought to be. The willing 
giver will, from prudential motives, be 
obliged, however reluctantly, to with- 
hold his aid ; we must, therefore, look out 
for other and multiplied sources of supply, 
aud call in the many in aid of the few.’ 
Before you (said the amiable author) is 
a plan for that purpose, which, whilst it 
Originates a fresh set of contributors, 
and falls so easily upon all as not to be 
felt by any, does not interfere with, nor 
supersede the exercise of liberality on 
the part of the affluent members of the 
Unitarian body.” 

The spirited appeal thus made was 
speedily answered, and the Unitarian 
congregations were surprised at their 
mental lethargy, in not having sooner 
discovered and adopted a plan so simple 
in its constitution—so powerful in its 
effects. The details of Dr. Thomson's 
plan were nearly similar to those adopt- 
ed by this aud every other institution 
bearing the name of Fellowship Funds : 
the peculiar objects of each society, its 
mahagement and internal regulations 
diflering or agreeing with each other 
VOL. Il, JK 


according to the will of the different 
congregations, 

The congregation of the New Meeting, 
at Birmingham, claim the palm of having 
first carried into operation Dr. Thom- 
son’s suggestions. ‘There the elder mem- 
bers of the congregation thought the 
small subscription too trifling and too 
troublesome to engage their attention; 
but the younger members, attracted by 
the simplicity of the plan, engaged with 
the zeal peculiar to their age, in reducing 
it to practice. Their active exertions 
soon rendered the institution of impor. 
tance; aud within a very short time 
after the publication of Dr, Thomson's 
letter, the Birmingham: Socicty came 
into full operation, and has ever since 
continued of great service to the cause 
it was formed to support. The seniors 
soon lent their aid to the juniors; bat 
with a Christian feeling have ever since 
yielded to the youthful originators the 
principal management of the Institution. 
In the first year they enrolled two hun- 
dred and twenty-six members. It was 
this Society that first seconded the exer- 
tions of Dr. Thomson, by publishing in 
‘“*the Christian Reformer,’’ an account 
of its own origin, and a statement of its 
usefulness; thus holding out an induce- 
ment to other congregations to follow 
its example. The Old Meeting House, 
at Birmingham, speedily followed its 
neighbour in this work of love, and it 
is with pride your Committee are able to 
state that Sheffield was not backward in 
lending its aid in promoting this desira- 
ble measure; for in 1817, a Fellowship 
Fund was established in connexion with 
this congregation, which, although it 
has for a time been in a state of compa- 
rative somnolency, has vow given, and 
is giving, ample proofs of the immensity 
of the good which such institutions are 
calculated to do, 

Liverpool, York, Lincolu, Chesterfield, 
and a great number of other places caught 
the pious enthusiasm, aud joined, and 
have continued to support their various 
institutions, scattering good around 
them, and proving the truth of the Poet's 
attribute of mercy, that ‘“‘it is twice 
blexsed—it blesseth him that gives, and 
him that takes.” 

Various additions have been made by 
different societies to the original plan of 
Dr. Thomson, in pursuance of his ar- 
dent wish, that the friends of Unitarian - 
ism would improve upon his suggestion. 
In 1818, the Fellowship Fund at Lincoln, 
then under the care of that indefatigable 
minister, Mr. Hawkes, joined to the 
other objects of the fund, a plan of cir- 
culating books and pamphlets connected 
with Unitarianism, amongst its mem- 
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bers; and also connecting with it meet- 
ings for religious discussion, and exer- 
cises similar in effect to those which this 
Society has adopted. The Fellowship 
Fand at York also embraced amongst its 
Objects, at an early period of its exist- 
ence, the formation of a Vestry Library. 
The one at Cirencester, which was es- 
tablished under the management of a 
late townsman, Mr. F. Horsfield, also 
added to its other objects the purchase 
and circulation of books; and the Gra- 
vel-Pit Meeting at Hackney, agreeably, 
as they stated in their Report for the 
year 1820, to another of the express ob- 
jects of Fellowship Funds, provided books 
and pamphlets for the use of the mem- 
bers of the congregation in humble life ; 
and they express a hope that their sue- 
cessors in office will keep that object in 
view. Their successors obeyed the in- 
junction, and in their Report for the 
following year, spoke in high terms of 
the benefit which had been derived from 
this department of their institution. The 
Fellowship Fund at Taunton has carried 
the plan of circulating tracts to a great 
extent, and the Committee, in connexion 
with this distribution, also hold meet- 
ings for religious conversation. This 
mode of appropriating a small part of 
the funds appears to your Committee 
highly useful and perfectly compatible 
with the plan and rules of the Institu- 
tion; they mention it, not however in 
the way of proposition, but merely hint 
at it, to shew that there are still plans 
opeu for further usefulness, and that they 
need not be weary of well-doing. 

Meetings for religious conversation, 
and for communications respecting the 
progress of Unitarian sentiments, have 
been added to the Fellowship Funds of 
a great number of congregations ; the 
instances of Lincoln and Taunton have 
been mentioned, The Bristol congrega- 
tion have long adopted them, and in 
their report for the year 1823, speak in 
high terms of their utility, and state that 
they have essentially contributed to the 
promotion of congregational plans of 
usefulness. 

The means employed by all the insti- 
tutions to collect their respective funds 
are nearly alike, allowing the smallest 
contribution (a penny per week) to con- 
stitute the subscriber a member, and to 
give the contributor a right to have a 
voice in the appropriation of the Socie- 
ty’s property. The objects of this In- 
stitution, as briefly stated in the rules, 
are “* to give such occasional assistance as 
may be wanted for Unitarian chapels, or 
other buildings connected with them, 
about to be erected, repaired, or en- 
larged ; and to aid any institution now 


existing, or which may be_ hereafter 
formed, appearing to be calculated to 
support the cause of religious truth and 
liberty.’" But these are not the only be- 
nefits which have arisen from these in- 
stitutions ; in many instances they have 
been the means of keeping together the 
scattered few whom similarity of senti- 
ment had joined ; in all, they have been 
found to aid the great cause of truth, and 
to draw iu closer compact and fellowship 
the Christian congregations which have 
adopted them. The plan and the ob- 
jects are alike admirable, and it is with 
confidence that we call upon you for a 
continuance and an increase of your sup- 
port to these combinations for good. 
Whilst thus enumerating the advan- 
tages of these institutions, it is with re. 
gret that your Committee have to allude 
to a serious evil which has arisen out of 
their establishment —an evil which the 
generous mind of their originator never 
anticipated, and which, but for the va- 
rious lamentable proofs that have been 
given of its existence, would be doubted 
by all whose hearts lay a claim to liberal 
feeling, or whose hands were ever 
stretched forth to aid the progress of 
truth—an evil which, if not speedily 
checked, will either destroy altogether 
the institutions out of which it has 
sprung, or materially impede the pro- 
gress of the cause it is your wish to 
support, by limiting the means of its 
supporters. Your Committee refer to 
the mistaken notion, which has been a- 
dopted by many of the members of this 
and similar institutions, that the funds 
thus raised are to supply entirely all the 
aid formerly obtained from individual 
subscriptions ; and that the small amount 
individually contributed to these funds 
is to exempt the contributors from those 
calls upon their liberality which it was 
once their pleasure and their pride spee~ 
dily and liberally to answer, since the 
frequency of such calls evinced the pro- 
gress of the sentiments they desired to 
forward. Your Committee earnestly re- 
commend the friends of the Institution 
to look at the founder’s intent; it was 
his object to raise a new class of sub- 
scribers, not to destroy an old and more 
efficient, because more opulent order of 
donors; his wish was to include the 
poor in his plan, aud to induce them to 
aid the great work by the widow's mite 
and the poor man’s gift, not to shield 
the rich from the usual demands on their 
liberality, or to save their purses by the 
means of the less wealthy of their fellow- 
christians. Such a view is at once It- 
jurious to the institutions we support, 
and to the cause we wish to aid; an 
your Committee earnestly call upon the 
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members of this and every other Fellow- 
ship Fund, to discard an opinion which 
can only arise from mistake or meanness. 


lf this evil be remedied, the plan of 


Fellowship Funds will be blameless, and 
with that divine aid which accompanies 
every work whose object is the promo- 
tion of such praiseworthy ends, no doubt 
can be entertained of their continued 
utility, and their increasing prosperity. 
No drawback will then exist to the plea- 
sure which all the friends of Unitari- 
anism feel in their institution: their 
object and their plan will alike merit 
support; the many will then aid the ex- 
ertions of the few; and the liberality of 
the rich, and the contributions of the 
poor, will run towards the same rich 
stream of benevolence. 





Oldbury Lecture. 


Tue Anuual Lecture at Oldbury took 
place on ‘Tuesday, Sept. 9. After the 
introductory devotional service had been 
conducted by the Rev. James Hawkes, 
of Nantwich, a sermon was preached by 
the Rev. John Kenrick, of York, on 
** the Preparation of the World for the 
Advent of the Messiah,”’ from Matt. iii. 
I—3; and another, by the Rev, John 
Cooper, of Coseley, ‘* on Protestant 
Nonconformity,” from Acts x. 28. 





Southern Unitarian Fund. 


THe Anvnual Meeting of the Southern 
Unitarian Fund Society was held at Ports- 
mouth on Thursday, Sept. 18, when two 
excellent sermons were delivered by the 
Rev. James Wallace, of Brightou,—in the 
morning, from Matt. vii. 24—27, and in 
the evening, from Acts xvii. 11. The 
Rev. J. Mitchelson and E. Kell conduct- 
ed the devotional services. At the close 
of the morning service, William Smith, 
Kisq., M. P, having kindly consented to 
take the chair, the Rev. Russell Scott, 
Secretary to the Society, read the Report 
of the Committee, from which it ap- 
peared that the lectures delivered during 
the last winter by the neighbouring mi- 
uisters on controversial subjects at Ports- 
mouth, had been well attended. Refe- 
rence was also made in the Report to 
the pecuniary assistance granted by the 
Fund to the support of Missionary 
preaching at Brading, in the Isle of 
Wight; and much satisfaction was ex- 
pressed, that since the last Annual Meet- 
ing the cause of Divine truth at Ware- 
ham, which for some years past had la- 
boured under peculiar difficulties, had 
been considerably advanced, and that 
under the ministry of the Rev. Mr. 
Squire, of York, there was every reason tu 
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hope that the number of ‘‘ true worship- 
ers’’ in that town would continue to in- 
crease. Fifty persous dined together on 
the occasion, W. Smith, Esq., M.P., in 
the Chair. In reply to av expression of 
thanks from the Meeting to the Mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament who 
had so successtully pleaded for the Re- 
peal of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
the President gave an iuteresting detail 
of the various preceding attempts which 
had beeu made for the abolition of thei 
acts since he had been connected with 
public life, and concluded, by urging up- 
on the company the importance of fol- 
lowing up this triumph by increased ex- 
ertions in behalf of the great principles 


. 


of civil and religious liberty. E. K. 


Unitarian Chapel, Northampton, 


Tue first anniversary of the opening of 
this place of worship, was held on Sune 
day, September 2ist, and Monday, Sep- 
tember 22nd. The morning services on 
Sunday, were conducted by the Rev, R. 
Aspland, who preached from Micah vi. 
5—¥, on True Religion contrasted with 
Superstition: the Rev. C. Berry preached 
in the afternoon, on the Propriety and 
Necessity of using Reason in Religion : 
and in the evening, Mr, Aspland deli- 
vered a sermon on Faith, from Mark ix. 
24. The chapel was filled with attentive 
hearers. In the afternoon and evening 
collections were made for the Unitarian 
Association, On Monday, the friends 
of the cause dined together at the Ram 
Inn, and in the course of the afternoon 
the company were addressed by Mr. As- 
pland, Mr. Berry, Dr. Hutton, Mr, Sur- 
ridge, and other gentlemen, In the even- 
ing, Dr. Hutton preached ov the Scrip- 
tural Doctrine of Salvation by Faith. 
Since the chapel was opened there has 
been a gradual increase of attendants 
upon the regular services; the virulence 
of the orthodox party has been greatly 
moderated, and iu the serious, inquiring 
spirit which continues to be shewn there 
is every prospect of final and extensive 
success, 

N. J. 


[We understand that some further im- 
provement of this chapel, particularly a 
more commodious access, is very desira- 
ble, and that the congregation are desi- 
rous of making it, if encouraged by as- 
sistance from their more opulent bre- 
thren. The spirit they have manifested, 
and the prospects of usefulness which 
are opening around them, afford @ very 
reasonable ground of — such as- 
sistance will not be wit d.) 
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IRELAND. . 
Presentation of Copies of the Holy 


Scriptures, by the Preshyterian Con- 
gregation of Strand Street, Dublin, 
to Revrds. J. Armstrong and Dr. 
Drummond. 


(From the Freeman’s Journal of July 23.) 


** Ir affords us much pleasure,” says 
the Editor, ‘‘ to give publicity to the 
following address from the Presnyte- 
RIAN CONGREGATION of STRAND STREET, 
in this city, to their Pastors ; with the 
replies of those Rev. Gentlemen. The 
truly Christian sentiments expressed in 
these papers, are highly honourable to 
this respectable body. Happy would it 
be for this distracted land were such 
sentiments more generally acted on, and 
nore widely diffused :"— 
rO TUR REV, JAMES ARMSTRONG, AND 

THE REV. WILLIAM HAMILTON DRUM- 

MOND, D. D, 


Rev. AND Dear Sirs, 

We, the Members of the Presbyterian 
Congregation of Straud Street, in Vestry 
assembled, beg leave to offer you the 
sincere tribute of cordial approbation, 
respect, and affection, with which we 
unanimously regard your unceasing ef- 
forts to promote our spiritual welfare. 
Your pastoral exhortations —your en- 
lightened instructions—your manly ex- 
ample—your disinterested encouragement 
of a liberal, elevated, and rational spirit 
—and your unwearied cultivation of all 
the charities to which our nature can be 
awakened by the lessons taught by Christ, 
and inspired by his Father and our Fa- 
ther, by his God and our God, demand a 
testimony of our gratitude, regard, and 
high estimation. The most suitable that 
we can present, aud we believe the most 
acceptable that you can receive at our 
hands, is the Sacred Book which con- 
tains those momeutous Iessons. We 
beg, therefore, that you will, each, ac- 
cept a copy of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, not only in English, but, as more 
desirable to studious, erudite, and in- 
quiring minds, in the venerable languages 
in which they were originally written, 
To these, as an useful appendage, we 
have added the best Hebrew and Greek 
Lexicons we could procure. And, we 
trust, that when the present generation 
shall have passed away, and our pluces 
are occupied by new pastors and people, 
our children shall, like ourselves, be 
united in Christian love ; and that not 
only with each other, but with all man- 
kind, according to those everlasting pre- 
cepts which you have so diligently drawn 
from Holy Writ, and so faithfully and 
forcibly impressed upon your people. 
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With a sincere desire for your tem- 
poral and eternal happiness, and that you 
may long continue the guides and guar- 
dians of ours, we beg to subscribe our- 
selves, 

Your affectionate, grateful, and devoted 
friends and brothers, 

Tire CONGREGATION OF STRAND 
STREET, DuBLin, 





MR ARMSTRONG’S ANSWER. 
BetoveD BRETHREN, 

I feel most sensibly the affection and 
kindness I have uniformly experienced 
from you, since I had the happiness of 
being placed amongst you as one of your 
pastors. Were I to consider your pre- 
sent address merely as an expression of 
personal attachment and approbation 
from so enlightened and in ‘ependenta 
portion of the Presbyterian body, I should 
esteem it as a distinction of which | may 
be justly proud. But I regard it in a 
much more important and valuable light, 
as implying your firm and unanimous 
adherence to those liberal principles 
which have been so long asserted aud 
avowed by the ministers and members of 
this congregation. 

Our predecessors and forefathers have 
uniformly maintained, through many 
successive generations, the character of 
inflexible attachment to civil aud reli- 
gious liberty, combined with undeviating 
loyalty to that incomparable form of go- 
vernment under which we dwell. Claim- 
ing to themselves the unrestricted exer- 
cise of the sacred right of private judg- 
mept in all matters of religion, and of 
that freedom of conscience which the 
Son of God hath bestowed on all his 
followers, they have preserved uninter- 
rupted harmony within the precincts of 
their own society, keeping the “* unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace.” Fol- 
lowing, at the same time, the great rule 
of social duty, enjoined by our Divine 
Master, ‘‘ to do unto others as we would 
that they should do unto us,”’ they have 
been ever ready to concede to all their 
fellow-christians the privileges they 
claimed to themselves ; and being pert- 
suaded that the general church of Christ, 
at the last day, will be composed of the 
pious and upright of every denomination, 
they have never presumed to condemn or 
denounce those who conscientiously dif- 
fered from them in their doctrines oF 
their worship. [ trust that these prin- 
ciples will ever be supported and deciared 
by the worshipers in this place. Espe- 
cially in such seasons as the present,— 
when an unhappy spirit of contention mr 
agitated the public mind to an a 
degree,—I fervently hope that all the 


members of our communion will mant- 
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fest, by their mild benevolence, peace- 
able deportnient, and liberal forbearance 
towards every class and denomination of 
their Christian brethren, that they are, 
indeed, the followers of that Saviour 
whose coming announced peace and good 
will upon the earth, and who declared 
universal charity to be the distinguishing 
and indispensable characteristic of all his 
genuine disciples, 

For this gratifying token of your re- 
gard—those splendid editions of the 
Scriptures—you will accept my thankful 
acknowledgments. Such a gift is pecu- 
liarly appropriate, when presented by a 
cougregation which adheres to the Bible 
alove as the great charter of Christian 
privileges—to pastors who resort to the 
Bible alone, as the pure fountain of reli- 
gious truth, and the only unerring guide 
of faith and practice, 

To interpret the sacred volume faith- 
fully and sincerely, is all that any unin- 
spired mortal can pretend to. He that 
affects to be unerring, knows not what 
spirit he is of. Your pastors have no 
interest to serve but that of the truth, 
as it isin Jesus. To whatever, there- 
fore, appears to my unbiassed judginent 
to be truth, I shall, at all times, bear my 
testimony openly, as not being ashamed 
or afraid—sincerely, as in the presence 
of that God who searcheth the heart— 
humbly and modestly, as liable to human 
error and infirmity—and with peace and 
charity, as a follower of the mweck and 
lowly Redeemer. 

May the spirit of God illuminate our 
understandings and direct our will -— 
ay we study to adorn the doctrine of 
our Saviour in all things; and having 
mutually edified, comforted and strength- 
ened each other during the pilgrimage of 
mortal life, may we mect in the ever- 
lasting mansions of our Father’s house, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, 

JAMES ARMSTRONG, 





DR. DRUMMOND’'S ANSWER, 


My DEAR FRIENDS AND BRETHREN, 

For your affectionate address and mag- 
uificent present, I return you my most 
grateful thanks. Your approbation, next 
to that of my own heart, is to we the 
highest of all gratifications. [It would be 
dear to me at all times—it is doubly dear 
to me now, by the circumstances which 
have called it forth, and by the consci- 
ousness, though you are pleased greatly 
to overrate my services, that it has been 
honestly obtained; for, in the discharge 
of my pastoral duties, it has ever been 
my practice fearlessly to declare what I 
believe to be the genuine dictates of Holy 
Writ, uutrammeliled by systems of human 


device ; not to fashion my doctrines to 
the theories of men, but to speak as in- 
structed by the oracles of inspiration, I 
esteem it among the great felicities of 
my life to be connected with a congrega- 
tion of enlighteved Christians, who not 
only allow, but expect their pastors to 
exercise, a perfect freedom of inquiry, 
and to declare, without reserve, the con- 
clusions to which such freedom of in- 
quiry leads, however widely they may 
differ from popular and established creeds, 
For it is only wheu the mind is left free 
from the impositions of human authority 
in all sacred investigation, that she be- 
comes conscious of her powers, and can 
explore her way to Evangelical truth. 
Your pastors must derive peculiar satis- 
faction from your approval of their efforts 
to encourage a manly and rational spirit ; 
for the religion of Christ is the religion 
of reason, purified and sublimed, illu- 
minated by light from heaven, and sanc- 
tified by the Spirit of God. 

Those sacred volumes, the presen- 
tation of which you justly consider as 
the most suitable expression of your 
regard, speak intelligibly to the under- 
standing and the heart, They teach us 
to worship the one Eternal Spirit, the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, in spirit and in truth, They teach 
us our neighbours’ rights, and we re- 
spect them ; they teach us our own rights, 
aud we will maintain them. Happy in 
the enjoyment, and firm in the support 
of our own liberty, we allow others to 
be free; and acting on the great Chris- 
tian rule of “ doing unto all men what- 
soever we would that they should do unto 
us,” cheerfully grant them that exercise 
of private judgment which is the inalien- 
able birth-right of man. We draw no 
pale of exclusion round ourselves, as if 
we were the only heirs of salvation; we 
fix no limits to the mercies of the Most 
High; but, hoping humbly that we are 
in the straight path to everlasting life, 
we extend the same hope to all who 
‘« fear God and work righteousness,” in 
whatever region they dwell, or by what- 
ever name they are called. Such is the 
genuine spirit of Christianity. It con- 
siders the greatest heresy to be sin, and 
the most excellent of virtues to be 
charity. 

To encourage you in cherishing such 
sentiments is equally the pleasure and 
the duty of your pastors, While they 
humbly endeavour, according to the most 
faithful decisions of that understanding 
which God has given them, to iuterpret 
the Holy Scriptures, and announce those 
truths which they deem of vital impor- 
tance to the formation of the Christian 
character, they lay no claim to infalli 
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bility, nor denounce as children of per- 
dition those who seek the kingdom of 
heaven by a different way. In subjects 
of disputation, they desire every one to 
be fully persuaded in his own mind, and 
to pursue the sacred dictates of conscience 
as directed by the word of God, unde-. 
terred by the fear of man, and unseduced 
by the temptations of the world. They 
judge no man, but commit all judgment 
to the only infallible One, in whose 
hands are the ‘* balance and the rod’’ 
of eternal justice. They desire not to 
have ** dominion over your faith,” but 
to be “ helpers of your joy,” and ‘ fel- 
low-helpers to the truth.’ They trust 
they have learned of Christ not to hate 
but to love their fellow-creatures ; not 
to curse, but tu bless ; not to scourge, but 
to pity the ignorance which they cannot 
inform ; to hope that God will pardon 
all invincible error, and to include in 
their prayers for the comforts of this 
life, and the felicities of the next, the 
whole intelligent family of our common 
Almighty and All-merciful Parent. Such 
are the genuine effects of the religion of 
Jesus ; and it is only when it produces 
these effects that we can have any as- 
surance of its benignant influences having 
lighted on our heads, and descended to 
our hearts, 

In your wish I cordially join, that 
** when the present generation shall have 
passed away, and our places are occu- 
pied by new pastors and people, our 
children shall, like ourselves, be united 
in Christian love.’’ For the accomplish- 
ment of this holy wish suffer me to ob- 
serve, that we should diligently teach our 
children those principles which we pro- 
fess. We should instruct them, both by 
word and deed, to blend the love of God 
with the love of men, faith with virtue, 
and charity with zeal. Above all, we 
should demonstrate the excellence of our 
tenets by their happy effects on our lives 
and conversations, and leave to our 
successors an example which it will be 
their glory to follow, and from which it 
will shame them to depart. 

The perfect cordiality and unanimity 
which prompted your address greatly 
enhance its value. It is presented, not 
as a gift dictated by a spirit of faction or 
party, but as the free-will offering of 
kindness and affection. As such I grate- 
fully receive it; and trust it will serve 
as a constant memento to diligence in 
the duties of my vocation. From the 
volumes which you have so kindly pre- 
sented, I shall continue to extract those 
precepts and doctrines which make wise 
unto salvation; and, connecting vour 
eternal interest with my own, endeavour, 
by their proper application, to stimulate 
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you to the cniture of every pious thought 
and every Christian virtue; to arm you 
with that faith which overcometh the 
world, and inspire you with that hope 
which dwells with immortality. These 
volumes contain every religious truth ne- 
cessary to faith and practice. With these 
for our guides, we cannot greatly err. 
It is only when we forsake them for 
other guides that we go astray. Then do 
we turn our backs on the refulgent sun 
of righteousness, that would light us to 
all truth, to gaze on the meteors of a 
false theology, in the pursuit of which 
men’s understandings are bewildered and 
lost. 

For your warm expressions of regard 
and affection what return can I make 
but a reciprocation of the same expres- 
sions for you all, individually and collec- 
tively ? accompanied with a wish for your 
temporal and eternal good, joined to my 
earnest prayer that those sentiments and 
feelings which have now brought us to- 
gether may long continue to be cherished, 
that they may influence our conduct upon 
earth, and smooth our path to the king- 
dom of heaven. 

Such are the wishes and prayers of 
your most grateful and affectionate bro- 
ther and pastor, 

W. H. DRUMMOND, D.D. 


FOREIGN, 


Transylvanian Unitarians. 

(Extract from a letter from Buda.) 

‘Tne most distinguished literary men 
among them are Molnos and Szabo ; but 
they have lately lost a man of eminence, 
Szisz. The whole body are Magyars, 
i. c. they do not belong to the Slavonian 
branch of the Hungarians; and their 
number is about forty thousand. When 
Blandrata brought Unitarianism = from 
Poland, he succeeded in converting to i 
the first of the national princes, Zapolya, 
the son of the reigning monarch, who 
established the Unitarians in the Catholic 
cathedral church. Apaty IL, during 
whose reign the Austrians obtained pos- 
session of the country, was, | believe, 
also a Unitarian. ‘The largest church at 
Kolosvar had continued to be Unitarian 
from the time of Zapolya; but Leopold 
I. dispossessed the ('nitarians of It. 
Their opinions were not less prevalent 
for being banned, though their religion 
had been established, as well as Luther- 
anism and Calvinism, by the laws made 
in 1588—1607. One of the prothono- 
taries of the ‘Transylvanian court wos nage 
is always a Unitarian, The name ‘" 
the present ene is Augustinovich 5 au 
lately a Unitarian, Agoston Marton, has 
been made a counsellor of state by Frav- 
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cis I. There are at present no nobles 
among the Unitarians: the principal 
families are those of Horvath, Daniel, 
and Palfi. When again tolerated by 
Joseph Il. they built a handsome church 
at Kolosvar, with this inscription on the 
outside, Jn Honorem solius Dei. Within 
is the following in Magyar :—4z egyetlen 
egy Isten tisztelétere (Sacred to one only 
God). _— 


East-Inidia Mission, Madras. 


Tue following letter from William Ro- 
berts, contains information which will 
prove very gratifying to those of our 
readers who take an interést in the 
promotion of pure Christianity in the 
East. If Theophilus Roberts inherit the 
piety, judgment, and perseverance of his 
father, there need be little further ap- 
prehension about the permanence of the 
Unitarian cause in that district. 

** To the Reverend W. J. Fox. 
** REVEREND Sir, 

**In my last letter to you under date 
January 9th this year, | have mentioned 
my having received a letter from the 
Rev. W. Adam, of Calcutta, requesting to 
have an account of the Unitarian Mis- 
sion at Madras from the commencement 
of my labours as a Unitarian to that 
time, &c.; and of my having done so: 
to this I have received a reply, dated llth 
February last, from which [ copy the 
following : 

*“*L am much obliged to you for the 
particulars contained in your letter, 
which I have inserted in the appendix to 
our Report now in the press. Our an- 
nual meeting took place on the 30th of 
December, aud was pretty well attended. 
Several Resolutions were passed in the 
usual style aud form; and instead of a 
Committee, we have formed ourselves 
into a British Ludian Unitarian Associa- 
tion, our object in this being to induce 
Unitariaus in every part of India to form 
themselves into auxiliary associations. 
I shall send you a copy of the Report as 
s00n as it is published. 

** Agreeably to your request, and in 
conformity with the wishes expressed by 
our English friends, I proposed to the 
Calcutta Committee that they should 
give me their sanction and aid in pro- 
ceeding to Madras, and I enclose for 
your satisfaction a copy of the communi- 
cation which | addressed to them on this 
subject After considerable discussion 
anl matare deliberation, it was finally 
determined in the negative on two 
grounds. First, on account of the ex- 
pevse, which was estimated (including 
voyage to aud from Madras, and resi- 
dence there for three months) at 4000 
Rs., which is more than the present 
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state of the funds would enable them to 
disburse. And, secondly, on the ground 
that my continued presence in Calcutta 
at the present time is peculiarly impor- 
tant, and indeed essential to our success. 
1 am thus prevented from enjoying the 
pleasure of visiting you; but I have 
strongly represented to our friends, both 
in England and America, the importance 
of sending out another missionary, in 
order that one might be at liberty occa- 
sionally to visit Madras and other places, 
and | earnestly hope that attention will 
be given to what | have said on this sub- 
ject. Do not allow yourself to be dis- 
couraged, It is a disappointment to you 
and to me also, but | hope that our cir- 
cumstances will be such as to enable 
me or some one else to come and see 
you next year.’ 

‘* In the first part of my tract contain- 
ing the Corruptious of Christianity, the 
following doctrines are discussed and dis- 
proved, both by reason and Scripture. 

‘* J. The doctrine of the Trinity. 

** 2. The doctrine of the Miraculous 
Conception of Jesus. ° 

‘* 3. The doctrine of the Pre-existence 
of Christ. 

‘4, The doctrine of Incarnation and 
Divinity of Christ. 

** 5. On the preaching of the Apostles, 
They preached that God, the Creator of 
heaven and earth, the God of their 
fathers, raised Jesus from the dead, and 
made him Lord and Christ, and appointed 
him to be the judge of the living and the 
dead. 

‘* 6, Recapitulation of the above doc- 
trines, and observations on them. 

“7. On the origin and establishment 
of the doctrine of the Trinity by human 
wisdom and human power. 

“8. The words God the Son, God the 
Holy Ghost, ‘Trinity, are not to be found 
in the Bible. 

“9. Who died martyr to prove the 
doctrine of the Trinity? 

«¢ 10. If Christ be God, who is your 
mediator? Do the words Jesus Christ 
siguify God? 

“11, On the supposed Per~nality of 
the Holy Spirit. 

‘© 12. On Original Sin, and the sup- 
yosed Depravity of Human Nature. 

<¢ 13. On the supposed Election and 
Reprobation. 

‘© 14, On baptizing in three names, 
contrary to the recorded example of the 
apostles, and then urging that as an 
argument for the worship of Christ and 
the Holy Spirit. 

“15. On the use of these words, 
‘The body of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
feed on him in thy heart by faith ;° in 
the Lord’s Supper. 
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‘16. On the supposed existence of 
the soul between death and resurrection, 
and its enjoying good or evil without the 
body before the resurrection and final 
judgment. 

** 17. On the supposed existence of 
the Devil; the whole containing one 
hundred pages in verse and prose. With 
the binding, the prime cost comes to a 
rupee a copy. L have published it in 
last month, I say I have published, be- 
cause | was not hindered from advertising 
it in the Commercial Circulator. 

** My eldest son, Theophilus Roberts, 
for a long time had no inclination to 
become a tcacher of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity. In the latter end of the year 
1823, by the recommendation of a friend, 
he was taken as a private pupil by Dr. 
Filson, to learn the medical profession, 
with a promise to recommend him in 
that line when opportunity occurred. In 
this situation he was with Dr. F. for 
three years. In 1826, at the latter end 
of Angust, Dr. F. recommended him to 
Dr. Wight, the Honourable Company's 
Naturalist, and he was entertained as a 
second assistant in that department at 
seven pagodas per month, and went a 
route with him as far as Cape Comorin ; 
returned and continued with him to the 
end of February 1828, at which time the 
naturalist department was entirely abo- 
lished by government. 

** Theophilus has offered his service to 
me, to endeavour to become useful to me 
now, and succeed in my employ here- 
after, This was what I wished him to 
think about six years back, as it may be 
seen in my letter to the Kev. ‘T. Bel- 
sham, January 14, 1822; but then he, 
being very young, did not pay much at- 
tention to my advice. Now, as I have 
stated above, he has not been with me 
constantly for some years; | thought it 
proper that he should acquaint his in- 
tention to the heads of my brethren be- 
fore | gave my consent. He did it ac- 
cordingly, and those of my brethren that 
are at Madras told me that they are glad 
to hear of Theophilus's good intention. 
After this he went to Dr. Wight aud got 
his character.* He is now with me 


* A copy is enclosed. It is a testi- 


studying ecclesiastical histories. He 
reads and writes both English and 'Ta- 
mil. His choice, though it relieves me 
in some degree from my anxiety of dy- 
ing without any one to take charge of 
my labours, yet for the present puts the 
whole family to a little more economy, 
and | hope that it will be a good lesson 
for my young ones, 

**Qur divine service, preaching, cir- 
culating of our tracts, and school, con- 
tinue. The supporters of our school 
here have appointed three members 
among their body to examine the scho- 
lars once in a mouth, to ascertain what 
progress they make in their reading, 
writing, &c., and these men have done 
so in every mouth in this year. David 
Savery Mooto continues active. My 
steady friend and active Unitarian, Abra- 
ham Chiniah, at Seconderabad, conti- 
nues a regular correspondent, He has 
divine service regularly in his house ; he 
has sent me thirty rupees in this year to 
be added to our mites to the Bible So- 
ciety, and has subscribed a rupee a 
month for our school. He intends to 
open a school upon our plan; for this 
purpose he named a person in our so- 
ciety here, and has sent money for his 
travelling expesse ; | accordingly, this 
man is gone in last month, and has 
taken with him a set of our school- 
books. 

“‘My health has been pretty good for 
the last eight months, but in this month 
1 am visited again with the asthma. I 
have begun to take ass’s milk again: all 
goes quict: my humble respect to my 
revered friend the Rev. ‘T. Belsham, and 
to all our respectable Unitarian ft iends. 

** Reverend Sir, 
‘fT remain your obedient servant, 
“WILLIAM ROBERTS, 
‘¢ Pursewaukum, near Madras. 
“¢ April 17, 1828.” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


mony to I. R.’s sobriety, diligence, and 
attention to his duties, and to the fitness 
of his talents and disposition for the 
occupation of a ‘Teacher of the native 
languages. Signed “KR. Wight, Natural- 
ist,” and dated “St. Thome, 13th of 
March, 1828.” 


The Editor has never received the article inquired about by T, C. H. 

The letter of “ A Lover of ‘Truth and Christian Charity,” is written in a spirit 
well according with the siguature ; but the Editor doubts whether the writer's ob- 
ject would be best obtained by its insertion in the Repository. At any rate it would 
be desirable, first, to consult the following Unitarian works upon the subject: 
Carpenter's Unitarianism the Doctrine of the Gospel, Part I[l.; Wright's Antisatis- 
factionist ; Fox's Letters to Dr. Pye Smith ; Madge’s Sermon ov Free Grace. They 


may, perhaps, the first mentioned especially, afford the desired information. 






